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BOOKS OF THE COMING YEAR. 


Following a custom of many years, we pub- 
lish in this issue of Toe D1at a classified list 
of the fall announcements of the chief American 
publishing houses, to serve as a guide for libra- 
rians and booksellers, and to whet the appetites 
of individual book lovers in anticipation of the 
literary feast which the coming months have in 
store for them. Likewise in accordance with 
our custom, we take this occasion to select from 
the thousands of titles offered a few of those 
that seem worthy of special mention for their 
promise of entertainment or instruction, restrict- 
ing our selection, however, to the categories of 
biography, history, general belletristic litera- 
ture, and fiction. 

It is a venturesome thing to guess at what is 
likely to prove “the book of the year,” but we 
shall probably not go far wrong in naming the 
“Letters of George Meredith” for that distine- 
tion. The collection has been edited by the son 
of the poet-novelist, and extends over a full half- 
cen Among those to whom the letters are 
addressed are Lord Morley, Leslie Stephen, 
Frederick Greenwood, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and we may well believe that such corres- 
pondents brought out the best that Meredith 
had to give. A few examples already published 
make it clear that he by no means kept all his 
good things for his books. An important work 
of American biography will be « The Personal 
and Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
ens,” by Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, the literary 
executor of the great humorist. “The New 
Life of Byron,” by Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, 
promises to discuss the ugly scandal first raised 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and revived by 
Lord Lovelace’s “ Astarte” in 1905. We hope 
that the author does not treat this unsavory 
matter seriously. John Bigelow’s « Retrospec- 
tions of an Active Life” will be completed with 
the publication of two new volumes, making 
five in all. Miss May Sinclair’s study of «The 
Three Brontés”’ will, we fancy, be chiefly inter- 
esting as a revelation of the writer's own tempera- 
ment. A singularly interesting and readable 
volume of reminiscences will be Mr. James 
Kendall Hosmer’s “‘ The Last Leaf,” being “ ob- 
servations during seventy-five years of men and 
events in America and England.” Mr. Hos- 
mer’s association with the political and intellec- 
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tual movements of the past half-century has been 
intimate, and his memoirs cannot fail to be illumi- 
nating. The “Memoir of George Palmer Put- 
nam,” by his son Mr. George Haven Putnam, will 
doubtless form a contribution to American pub- 
lishing annals of permanent value and interest. 

The department of history does not offer any 
work of forthstanding importance, but there are 
many special studies in restricted fields that 
promise to be of value. We note in particular 
the “New France and New England” of Mr. 
James Douglas, the “Italy in the Thirteenth 
Century” of Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, and 
“The Grandeur That Was Rome” by Mr. J. 
C. Stobart. We note also that the eighth vol- 
ume of Mr. J. B. MeMaster’s “ History of the 
People of the United States,” completing the 
work as planned over thirty years ago, and 
bringing it down to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, is now ready for publication. 

The category of general literature is mainly 
remarkable for its profusion of volumes of col- 
lected essays. Dr. S. M. Crothers, Mr. Mere- 
dith Nicholson, Mr. Brander Matthews, Mr. 
John Burroughs, Miss Agnes Repplier, Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, “ Vernon Lee,” the late Lionel 
Johnson, and M. Maeterlinck are all to be 
represented this year. This is a list to justify 
one in saying with Mr. Squeers: “Here’s 
richness!”’ We shall await with much interest 
such books as Mr. Irving Babbitt’s Masters 
of Modern French Criticism,” and “ Some En- 
glish Story Tellers” by Mr. Frederic Tabor 
Cooper. A very attractive announcement is that 
of a series of critical studies in separate volumes 
of substantial size, of modern English writers. 
The forthcoming volumes have for their subjects 
Hardy, Pater, Swinburne, William Morris, and 
George Gissing. 

Books about the theatre and books of plays 
fill a large place among our announcements. The 
most important is “The Wallet of Time,” by 
Mr. William Winter, in which our veteran dra- 
matic critic reviews the history of the American 
stage from the time of Junius Brutus Booth to 
the present day. This is likely to prove the 
crowning work of Mr. Winter’s life-long devo- 
tion to whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report in our theatrical life. “The Present 
State of the English Theatre,” by Mr. George 
Calderon, is another interesting announcement. 
The new translations promised from Strindberg 
and Tchekoff will be welcome additions to the 
shelf of foreign dramatic literature. The plays 





of Hauptmann are also being prepared for pub- 
lication in English. 

In poetry, by far the most important an- 
nouncement is that of the collected works of 
William Vaughn Moody, with a biographical 
introduction by Mr. John M. Manly. Moody's 
great dramatic trilogy, of which “ The Fire- 
Bringer” and “ The Masque of Judgment " 
were published during his lifetime, was left un- 
finished at his untimely death, but a considerable * 
fragment of the closing section had been written, 
and this, together with a number of unpublished 
poems, will be included in the new edition, which 
will also include Moody’s two plays, “‘ The Great 
Divide” and “The Faith Healer.” The two 
volumes of this edition will thus contain the 
practically complete work of the most remark- 
able poet given to English literature during the 
last score or more of years. Next in importance 
to this announcement is probably that of a new 
volume of poetic dramas by Mrs. Olive Tilford 
Dargan, who is well known to the elect (although 
not to the general public) as one of the most 
remarkable poetical personalities of our day. 
The forthcoming volume will contain three plays 
in three distinct fields of imaginative interest. 
Two anthologies are promised which are likely 
to attract much attention. One is “ The Golden 
Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics ” upon 
which Mr. Curtis Hidden Page has been engaged 
for several years, and which is announced under 
exactly the same title as was given to a similar 
collection by Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles 
some fifteen years ago. The other anthology is 
«The Lyric Year,” which is to represent one 
hundred living American poets by pieces entered 
in a sort of prize competition. The outcome of 
this experiment will be well worth observing. 

The fiction list is, as usual, of appalling 
length. Miss Mary Johnston is to give us, in 
“Cease Firing,” the concluding section of her 
masterly study of the military operations of 
Stonewall Jackson. A new novel by Mrs. Mary 
S. Watts is promised, to be entitled “ Van 
Cleve.” The late David Graham Phillips, whose 
works go on forever, is represented by “George 
Helm,” one of a numerous posthumous progeny. 
“The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol” 
is to be Mr. William J. Locke’s vehicle of 
whimsical entertainment. Mr. Maarten Maar- 
tens’s “ Eve”’ will be a welcome offering from 
an author whom we would gladly read more fre- 
quently. In “ Marriage,” we presume that Mr. 
H. G. Wells is to make another of his audacious 
contributions to sociological literature. A few 
more titles that seem promising are the follow- 
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ing: “The Antagonists,” by Mr. E. Temple 
Thurston ; “The Ghost Girl,” by Mr. Henry 
Kitchell Webster; “The Ordeal,” by Miss 
Murfree; “The Soul of a Tenor,” by Mr. 
W.J. Henderson ; “The Strong Hand,” by Mr. 
Warwick Deeping; “Mrs. Lancelot,” by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett ; ‘The Reef,” by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton ; “ The Lovers,” by Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts; and “ Atlantis,” by Herr Gerhart Haupt- 


mann. 


THE NOMAD IN LITERATURE. 


The recent publication of a biography of George 
Borrow and of his Letters to the Bible Society 
reveals the permanence of his fame and the interest 
the world takes in the Nomad in Literature. Hardly 
anybody needs a biography less. He lives in his 
own works as the victor over the Flaming Tinman, 
the unsatisfactory lover of Isopel Berners, and the 
perfectly satisfactory Bible missionary to the gypsies 
and bandits and Jews of Spain. His first literary 
work was a compilation, in six volumes, of “Cele- 
brated Criminal Trials,” for which he received fifty 
pounds. His richer reward, probably, was the turn 
this work gave him for low life, picturesque adven- 
tures, and racy language. It is almost a disappoint- 
ment to learn that he settled down at forty and lived 
for forty more years as a country gentleman and au- 
thor, with no more vivid happenings in his life than 
quarrels with his neighbors and the critics. But he 
had his fling, and he endures,—one of the classic 
wanderers of the world. 

The primal instinct of every healthy boy is to be 
a highwayman, a pirate, a hunter.— anything which 
will take him away along the road that stretches 
before his door, over the waves that beat before his 
home. As he grows up, this instinct is crushed or 
stifled in him, and he becomes a tethered thing, a 
city dweller or a serf of the soil. In a few, the 
longing for the distant, the unknown, persists, and 
these develop into sailors, adventurers, explorers, 
tramps. Perhaps it is the nobler part to stay in one 
spot, to build up a home, to sink roots into the land, 
to become a citizen in all senses of that word. But 
to seek change and adventure and danger is certainly 
not ignoble: they who do it are the imaginative and 
poetical souls. For the things we see all the time 
we do not see at all. Revelation comes with the first 
look. It is true that familiarity breeds contempt. 
Things show most greatly by glimpses. Out of the 
haze of the unfamiliar leap appearances of beauty 
and power and strangeness that thrill the soul. The 
wanderer alone can be experienced and educated. 
His mind becomes a storehouse of inestimable treas- 
ures, a picture-gallery of impressions, a library of 
epics and dramas and lyrics which are all his own. 

What a splendid historic and literary ancestry has 
the common tramp, who skulks along the highway 
and bivouacs in the coppice beside his fire of dry 
twigs and his tin-can cooking utensil! There is 











Ulysses, whose vicissitudes and adventures go to 
form the typal song of the great open way. He, it 
is true, was not born to the trade of wandering. He 
was prudent, cautious, a getter of wealth, an accum- 
ulator of honors—the Benjamin Franklin of anti- 
quity. But the anger of the heavens drives him forth, 
and he drifts over the face of the known world. What 
change, what variety, what experience! To be the 
companion of Circe’s herds, to recline beside Calypso 
in her island grot, to be cast up naked on the shores 
of King Alcinoiis’ kingdom, and to sit at banquet 
and tell of his wars and wanderings while the most 
glorious girl in Greek literature watches him from 
a shadowed doorway and wishes like Desdemona 
that heaven had made her such a man! And then 
the long delayed home-coming, the slaughter of the 
Suitors, and Penelope’s welcome. Here Homer 
leaves him; but the wiser Dante (and Tennyson in 
splendid paraphrase) looks deeper into the heart of 
the much enduring, much experienced man, and 
doubting whether he who had known danger in a 
thousand forms, to whom nearly every new sun had 
brought a new difficulty or a new joy, who had felt 
the embraces of Calypso and the maidenly regard of 
Nausicaa’s eyes,— doubting whether such a one 
could rest in tranquil content with a wife grown old 
and an insipidly pious son, sets him to call his 
companions about him, hoist the sail on his galley, 
and steer out into the sunset sea. 

Then there is the Wandering Jew, who certainly 
ought to be elected patron saint of the tramping 
profession. He too, like Ulysses, was pitchforked 
into the business — driven forth under curse or 
doom. It would seem that the divine powers held 
homekeeping to be the normal state of man, and 
travelling a punishment. It is the tragic note, too, 
of Ahasuerus’s career which has been exploited by 
every writer who has handled the theme. But 
surely he must have got a great deal of enjoyment 
out of his never-ending experiences. For one thing, 
he has had time to exhaust the possibilities of life. 
For it is the deepest thing in the true nomad’s 
nature that he is avid of novel adventure. He is 
no sooner plunged into one experience than a better 
one seems to rise before him. There is a fairer 
valley on the other side of the hill, a fresh enchant- 
ment a little farther down the road. In his nine- 
teen hundred years of touring (if he is still afoot 
and faring on), the Wandering Jew can easily have 
seen all that may be seen and done all that may be 
done on this earth. There is another feature of his 
career in which he is peculiarly typical, and that is 
his loneliness. Your true nomad always, at least 
where the thing is possible, goes alone. He needs 
detachment; he needs to be eternally the stranger, 
really to know the novelty of life that rises around 
him. If he travels with companions, in companies, 
he carries his home-life with him; he is protected 
against the new and the unknown. 

But it was in the Middle Ages, the time of 
Chivalry, that the nomadic cult was the most wide- 
spread. The books that composed Don Quixote’s 
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library — Amadis of Gaul, Palmerin of England, 
Tirante, the White Knight, and all their companions, 
books which were the popular reading of Europe — 
testify to this, as do the great romantic poems of 
Tasso and Ariosto and the epics of Charlemagne 
and Arthur. It was part of the education of a 
young knight to mount his steed and with his trusty 
sword and lance leave his home and wander far and 
wide, seeking adventures. And it was not only an 
unmapped but largely a roadless world he had to 
traverse. Through forest, over plain and mountain, 
he had to find his way —a moving court of justice 
fighting wrongs, redressing grievances, encountering 
inimical giants or rival knights; glad indeed if the 
legitimate spells he bore with him were sufficient to 
overcome the might of evil enchanters and magi- 
cians. And all the while his only correspondence 
with home and the lady of his fealty was the trains 
of prisoners he sent to bow before her feet. If his 
quest were the Holy Grail, he became a still nobler 
and higher figure. The Holy Grail! That it is, 
in fact, which all the nomads of the world are in 
search of. It may mask under a score of names — 
the Passage to India, the North Pole, Eldorado,— 
but ever there is the idea of something worthy the 
devotion of a man’s life, something whose winning 
shall be a crown to him forever. 

We may pass by those professional nomads, the 
gypsies, whose migrations thread through the ages, 
because they travel in companies and groups, and 
are therefore outside the pale of the true nomadic 
tribe. They have doubtless done the world good 
by letting a little mystery and a sense for the 
strange and remote into dull and settled communi- 
ties. And they have also done good by proving to 
the peoples of the roof-tree that fresh air is not 
exactly deadly. 

This last is the great merit of Rousseau. That 
he upset the thrones of Europe is a little matter in 
comparison with his revival of the lost art of pedes- 
trianism, his teaching mankind that nature furnishes 
better employment for nose and eyes than the per- 
fumed and decorated apartments of the grand 
sidcle. He also taught his fellows the cheapness of 
the most delicious pleasures — the march along the 
tree-shadowed highway or through the flower. 
adorned wood, the balt by the spring or rivulet 
to bathe his feet and eat his morsel of bread, the 
talk with peasants or the picnic with damsels simi- 
larly astray, the bivouac under the stars. It is 
asserted, falsely enough, that nature came into liter- 
ature through Rousseau. No age has been without 
its devotees of the open, and all that Rousseau 
gives, and more, is in Homer and Dante and Shake 
speare. But he did for a time turn men’s thoughts 
almost exclusively natureward. Chateaubriand and 
Goethe and Wordsworth and Byron are his pupils. 
Childe Harold would hardly have left his ances- 
tral home if it had not been for the Swiss peasant. 

The greatest of modern knights-errant are the 
explorers and discoverers. The North Pole, Africa, 
Asia, South America, the Pacific Islands, all have 





furnished their quota of redoubtable spirits lured 
forth to seek danger and difficulty, the novel and 
the unknown. It is true that these have usually had 
companions; but there is a loneliness of leadership, 
and Stanley and Burton in Africa, Nansen and 
Melville and Peary in the Arctic, are true to the 
most hercic nomad type. The mass of this litera- 
ture of exploration is great, and it would almost 
seem that to wander and adventure is the natural 
and primal instinct in man,— that all settling down, 
building of homes and cities, the raising of families, 
the gathering together of material things, are repug- 
nant to the best of the spirit that is in him. 

This feeling is still more forced upon us when we 
consider the vast imaginative literature which may 
be classed as the wandering genre. Nearly all the 
great epics of the world are stories of travel and ad- 
venture. The “Ramayana,” the “Mahabharata,” 
the “Shah Nameh,” the “Tliad,” the “Odyssey,” 
the “ Zneid,” “Jerusalem Delivered,” “Orlando,” 
“Paradise Lost,” and others too numerous to be 
named, are dominated by the nomad star. The 
dramas of the world are more static; they demand a 
fixed framework and a unity of scene which are in- 
imical to the peregrinating spirit. Yet even in the 
drama there are plenty of outlets for the nomad type. 
It is rather curious that Aschylus brings into contrast 
and contact the most permanently fixed of all tragic 
sufferers, Prometheus, and the madly-driven world- 
circling Io. E£dipus is a wanderer, both when he 
commits his crime and when he expiates it. Shake- 
speare is never happier than when he can free his 
people from the bonds of home and society, and 
set them to wandering in the fields and woods,—as 
witness the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The 
Tempest,” “Cymbeline,” “The Winter’s Tale,” and 
“ As You Like It.” As for novels and romances, they 
are of adventure and wandering all compact. From 
the earliest one — the “Golden Ass” —to the latest 
best-seller, it is scarcely too much to say that nine- 
tenths of them turn that way. Run over the names of 
the great novels of the world—“Don Quixote,” 
“Wilhelm Meister,” “The Three Guardsmen,” 
“Tom Jones,” one-half of Scott, the best of Dickens, 
—all are treatments of the wandering theme. If 
novels represent life, it would seem that we are a race 
of nomads. The wanderer at least is the hero of liter- 
ature, even if he is ineffectual and more or less of an 
outcast in real existence. 

Of course the centralizing and concentrating influ- 
ences of life are really the most powerful. They are 


necessities of our state; the expansive and diverging 


forces are in comparison luxuries. In particular, 
woman is the type of home and society. Wherever 
she appears she is a centre around which a frame- 
work and a barrier are speedily erected. 

In conclusion it may be said that wide wander- 
ings are not absolutely necessary for the display of 
nomadic instinct. We may make discoveries at 
home. Each of us may be a Columbus to the con- 
tinent of Ourself. 

Caries Leonarp Moore. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 





INCENTIVES TO LITERARY EFFORT, as to exertion 
of whatever kind, must be candidly confessed to be 
largely of an unheroic and unromantic nature. It 
is the res angusta domi that is ultimately answer- 
able for the great bulk of the world’s noteworthy 
achievement. Whether churches would thrive on 
an income derived wholly from endowment, whether 
poets would sing if subsidized by the State, whether 
publishing houses would raise the standard of litera- 
ture to dizzy heights if relieved from all concern 
as to book-sales, whether magazines and newspapers 
would attain to an unimagined excellence if perma- 
nently endowed, these are questions that will prob- 
ably for all time be open to debate, with strong 
presumptions in favor of the negative. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hamilton Holt, in an address before the recent 
national convention of newspaper men, allowed 
himself to take a roseate view of the possibilities of 
endowed journalism. He maintains: “If a journal 
is to perform the two essential duties of careful 
news-gathering and competent comment, it must 
have an assured income of sufficient amount at the 
start to enable it to stand the stress of sensational 
and commercialized competitors and to demonstrate 
its usefulness to a large circle of readers all over 
the country. Once established and recognized as a 
truthful and important medium, it would have an 
enormous educational value. Though it might not 
be read by the millions, it would be indispensable 
to all libraries, journalists, preachers, teachers, the 
most intelligent professional and business men, and 
the leaders at least of the wage-earning class. It 
would also exert a great influence for good on other 
papers by forcing them to raise their standards of 
accuracy and fairness.” After all, that is not a hope- 
lessly idealistic view of the possibilities of endowed 
journalism. 


THE DESIRE FOR INFORMATION ON A GREAT 
VARIETY OF SUBJECTS, on the part of those whose 
indolence or inexperience makes them quite willing 
that others should do their research work for them, 
is probably manifest nowhere more than in the 
“Questions and Answers” department of a literary 
newspaper or the Reference department of a public 
library. In some of these journals, columns in each 
issue are given to such inquiries, suggesting the 
probable desire for material for essays, club papers, 
school themes, etc., which can be obtained in this free 
and easy way. The questions that come, modestly 
but profusely, to the Reference department of pub- 
lic libraries are of wider range and usually of more 
curious interest than those that aspire to the promi- 
nence of print. The Annual Report of the librarian 
of the public library at Santa Barbara, Cal., gives 
the following list of topics among those on which 
information was sought at that library in a single 
day: Date-palm culture; open-air schools; natural 
gas; folding napkins at table; spirit mediums; the 





Yosemite ; heroism of Jack Binns ; legends and super- 
stitions of precious stones; steam boilers; Roman 
home-life; parcels post; High Jinks of the Bohemian 
Club; carriage painting; the Pentateuch; canoes; 
camels; George Washington; author of the poem 
“There is no death,” etc. “ Many of these questions,” 
says the librarian, “are answered with the aid of 
the standard reference books and the indexes to peri- 
odical literature; others involve search in out-of-the- 
way places.” We should think they would! But in 
any case, the Reference department of a properly 
equipped public library cheerfully and eagerly opens 
its doors to just such inquirers as these, and the 
librarian stands ready to greet them with smiling 
mien and to lend a helping hand in their researches. 


To LOVERS OF THE EnGuiisH Lake District, 
with all its precious associations, an appeal is made 
for help in preserving the region from disfigurement 
at the hands of builders. Canon H. D. Rawnsley 
writes from Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick, in part 
as follows: “The head of Windermere, comprising 
the meadow land between the mouth of the river 
Rotha and Waterhead, and including within its area 
the important Roman camp in the Borrans Field, 
was just about to be built upon ; indeed, the turf was 
off and foundations of two lodging-houses were laid, 
when the neighborhood woke up to the fact that un- 
less these twenty acres could be secured and handed 
to the custody of the National Trust, there was an 
end for all time of the peculiar charm and beauty 
of the head of Windermere. Your readers will 
remember how attractive that beauty is as they ap- 
proach Waterhead near Ambleside by steamer from 
the south. They will call to mind the exquisite set- 
ting of the verdurous level with its background of 
Loughrigg Fell, and the blue hollow of the circling 
wall of Fairfield with its gray scars and dark woods 
above Rydal Hall. They will understand how, quite 
apart from the historic interest of securing the as yet 
unexcavated Roman camp, it is essential that the 
pastoral loveliness of that approach to the Ambleside 
valley should be preserved, and will not, I trust, be 
surprised that I urge America to help the old country 
for Wordsworth’s sake to preserve its ancient heri- 
tage of calm and beauty to succeeding generations.” 
The writer of this letter, who signs himself as “ Hon. 
Secretary to the National Trust,” adds that twenty- 
four hundred pounds, of the four thousand needed to 
purchase the threatened piece of ground, has already 
been raised, the immediate vicinity contributing from 
its slender means three-quarters of theamount. Any 
Americans who “have known the restfulness of the 
as yet unspoiled parts of the English lake district,” 
and feel prompted to aid in preserving that restful- 
ness, will earn the gratitude of all future tourists and 
sojourners in that ae beautiful region of rural 
England. a } 

MACHINE-MADE FICTION has its ready market 
and its eager readers, as all the world knows, and as 
is made evident by the confessions of a plot-builder 
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who tells some of the tricks of his trade to readers 
of the London “ Answers.” His brain produces plots 
with ease and abundance, but he himself cannot so 
clothe them as to render them acceptable to editors 
and publishers. Therefore he sells these skeletons 
of stories and novels to writers of more skill with 
their pens, and his earnings amount to four or five 
pounds a week, the day’s work being often com- 
pleted before breakfast by this dextrous framer of 
plots at prices ranging from ten to twenty shillings, 
according to complexity. ‘My principal client,” 
says this ingenious craftsman, “gets rid of about 
one hundred and fifty stories a year. He has a 
splendid style, and, singularly enough, although he 
possesses a vivid imagination, he is a bad hand at 
evolving plots. Give him the plot, and he will go 
along like a steam engine. . . . My clients number 
fewer than half a dozen, and if a plot does not suit 
one of them it will probaby appeal strongly to 
another, who makes a good story of it. So that a 
plot is seldom, if ever, wasted. What is more, it is 
possible to get at least four different plots out of one 
central idea. It can be twisted and turned about, 
given a different ending or development, and new 
names bestowed on the characters, and the trick is 
done.” How beautiful! Perhaps some day there 
will be invented a mechanical contrivance for pro- 
ducing all the possible combinations of all the known 
elements of plot-construction ; then, with an adequate 
supply of phonographs, type-writers, and similar 
appliances, a fiction-factory ought to turn out hun- 
dreds of stories, all of standard grade and finish, 
every working day of the year. 


THE DORMANT LIBRARY TRUSTEE may be less 
worrisome to the librarian than the rampant or 
officiously meddlesome, fussy, and bustling trustee. 
For we have all kinds, including an increasing num- 
ber of intelligently active and helpful trustees; but 
that they have more of this latter sort across the 
Canadian border than south of it seems to some 
observers to have been indicated by the quality of 
the attendance at the late Ottawa conference of 
library workers. “The Library Journal” says, in its 
“Ottawa Conference Number” (August): “One of 
the most interesting features of the Ottawa meeting 
was the large attendance of trustees, particularly from 
Canada. Over the border, the trustee has been quite 
as important as the librarian in developing the pub- 
lic library, and there has indeed been some question 
whether the librarian, as such, had not been too much 
subordinated by this fact. The contrary is true in 
the States, for here trustees are apt to confine them- 
selves to the finances of the library and not even 
support the librarian as they should by informing 
themselves of the practical work and giving it the 
strength of their well-informed support.” The sad 
truth is that, on this side the boundary at least, 
politics plays havoc with too many a board of library 
trustees, as also with too many a school committee, 
and with other public offices of trust and importance. 
These positions are often sought as stepping-stones 





to something higher — that is, more lucrative,— and 
usually they are in part filled by ex-officio members 
with no especial qualifications for the work to be 
done. In general, smaller library boards of picked 
men (and women) are desirable. 

A MONUMENTAL INDEX to a monumental edition 
is that comprised in the final volume (the thirty- 
ninth) of the complete “Library Edition” of Rus- 
kin, edited by Sir E. T. Cook and Mr. Alexander 
Wedderburn. The index comprises seven hundred 
double-columned octavo pages of fine type, the num- 
ber of references exceeding 150,000. Every topic 
treated or mentioned by Ruskin, and every proper 
name mentioned in his works, are included. And 
this is by no means all. The topical references are 
so grouped as to form a practical analysis of Rus- 
kin’s teaching on whatever subject. “I have left the 
system of my teaching widely scattered and broken, 
hoping always to bind it together,” Ruskin once said ; 
but there was no time in his heroically busy life 
that could be spared for such a project. Now at last 
it has been carried through by his devoted editors, 
and in a way that could not be bettered. The tangled 
tropical forest of Ruskin’s writings has here been 
tracked and charted for all time. As an instance 
of the appalling amount of labor expended in the 
making of this volume, it may be noted that of the 
thousands of quotations and allusions scattered 
through Ruskin’s books, all but sixteen are here 
traced and recorded! A supplementary volume (the 
thirty-eighth) contains, besides a complete anno 
tated catalogue of Ruskin’s drawings, a Bibliography 
which for inclusiveness and exactness is not likely 
ever to be superseded. Thus is brought to a fitting 
conclusion one of the noblest memorials ever dedi- 
cated to a great writer,—a labor of love on the part 
of editors and publishers not easily to be paralleled 
in modern literary annals. 


THE FINAL FALL OF THE AUCTIONEER’S HAMMER 
on THE Hor Lisrary is announced by the Ander- 
son Company for the fortnight beginning November 
11. Thus will end, after four memorable sales, the 
dispersal of the richest private collection of books 
and manuscripts ever sold in this country. From 
the day of the opening sale, when a copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible brought fifty thousand dollars, the 
highest recorded price for a single item at a book- 
auction, the amounts bid for these literary rarities 
have been unprecedentedly large, so that the total 
sum realized by the completed sale is likely to exceed 
two million dollars. Probably to most readers it 
would be but a tantalizing kindness to name here 
any of the choice items enumerated in the catalogue 
of this fourth and final section of Robert Hoe’s re- 
markable library. Forty-six manuscripts, many of 
them illuminated, are on the list; also books from 
the libraries of Jean Grolier, Henry the Second and 
Henry the Third, Louis the Fourteenth, Louis the 
Fifteenth, and Louis the Eighteenth, Madame de 
Maintenon, Madame du Barry, Marie Antoinette, 
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and Charles the Second of England, many of the 
volumes being magnificently bound. Noteworthy 
Americana and Shakespeariana, and some rare early 
English books are also named. With both the Hoe 
and the Huth sales in progress, millionaire collectors 
have ample opportunity to ease the congestion of 
their bank accounts. ,. . ,. 

A WARNING FROM THE “ARABIAN NiGuts,” to 
be found in “The Story of the Grecian King and 
the Physician Douban,” needs to be occasionally 
repeated for the benefit of those unthinking readers 
who indulge in the practice of turning the leaves of 
books with fingers moistened by the tongue. The 
first part of this story, down to the King’s death 
(caused by his thus turning the leaves of the poi- 
soned folio), might profitably be posted in libraries, 
especially in reading-rooms, perhaps side by side 
with the now familiar verses about the untidy Goops 
whose bad habits with books are held up to the rep- 
robation of all well-bred children and as a horrible 
example to the ill-bred. A lecture dealing in part 
with the perils lurking in the slovenly practice here 
referred to was recently delivered at the University 
of Pennsylvania by Mr. William R. Reinick, and 
has been published in “The American Journal of 
Pharmacy.” Although we moderns may be yielding 
to a tendency to make too much of a bogy of bacteria 
and microbes and germs (all undreamt-of by our 
hale and hearty ancestors), still there is good sense 
in Mr. Reinick’s counsel to librarians to give due 
attention to the physical condition of each volume 
passing to and from the public. Frequent hand- 
washing on the part of library employees is advised ; 
and even a compulsory ceremony of this sort on the 
visitor’s part, before using the reference books, is 
suggested. The spread of tuberculosis is what is 
especially to be feared as a result of untidy habits 
with books. oe 

Mr. SANBORN AT EIGHTY-ONE, or close to it, and 
with his vigor renewed, as is to be hoped, by the re- 
cent celebration of his golden wedding, presents a 
pleasing appearance to the mind’s eye in his Concord 
home, where he enjoys the distinction (not quite free 
from melancholy, it is true) of being the last sur- 
vivor of that illustrious company whose names are 
now mostly to be read on the grave-stones of Sleepy 
Hollow. He still continues his connection with the 
Springfield “ Republican,” which he first served as 
associate editor forty-four years ago, afterward be- 
coming its regular contributor from Boston and Con- 
cord. The “ Boston Literary Letter,” furnished by 
him once a week, has long been a prominent feature 
of the journal. In it he allows himself the privilege 
of his years and writes in a genially discursive vein, 
with splendid disregard of the ephemeral favorites 
of the book-world, and with a fine harking-back to 
whatsoever things are imperishable in literature. 


Those who visit him find*him still reading the Greek 
classics as the rest of us read novels and contempo- 
rary memoirs. Turning the leaves of his two sub- 
stantial volumes of reminiscences, a rich store of 











unusually interesting memories, there come to one 
the words put by Cicero into the mouth of the elder 
Cato: “ Fructus autem senectutis est, ut saepe dixi, 
ante partorum bonorum memoria et copia.” 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY WITH NO DEAD BOOKS, that is, 
with no books that have ceased to circulate, might 
seem, from all the recent criticism of the staleness 
and uselessness of much of the material that cum- 
bers the shelves of so many libraries, to be as rare 
as, for example, a city with no idle inhabitants, or 
a swarm of bees with no drones. But Redlands, 
California, appears to be blessed with such a library. 
The collection numbers more than twenty thousand 
volumes, and its accumulation covers nearly a score 
of years; yet we read in the “ Eighteenth Annual 
Report” of the library : 

“In making out the annual budget at the beginning of the 
calendar year, it was thought that the expense of a new book 
case might be avoided this year by the removal of some of the 
books which had not been used, to the basement. It was esti- 
mated that about 1000 books might thus be transferred, and 
by marking the catalogue cards, they could easily be found 
in case they were called for. But on looking over the shelves 
in order to weed out the dead material it was found that so 
few books could be spared from the shelves that almost none 
were suitable for the basement. This does not mean that all 
the books had been circulated, for it would have been com- 
paratively easy to find a thousand books on the shelves which 
had not been loaned for two years or more, but the condition 
of the books and the requests made at the delivery desk 
showed that they were very generally in use at the library. 
This seems to be an unusual condition of affairs, if we may 
judge from some of the criticisms reported through the press 
of the country that a fair ion of the shelves of public 
libraries are loaded down with dead material. It also 
most highly of the careful selection which has been made by 
the Book Committee.” sling <n 


Tue Goutpwin SMITH LECTURES AT CORNELL 
will be inaugurated under favorable auspices in the 
course of the coming college year. Professor Albert 
Frederick Pollard, who occupies the chair of English 
history at London University, has been invited to 
deliver the first series. An Oxford “ first-class ” 
scholar and a winner of various academic prizes, he 
has devoted his talents to the service of one of the 
people’s universities and has also made a name for 
himself as a well-equipped historical writer. In 
addition to his lives of Thomas Cranmer and Henry 
the Eighth, and his “ Factors in Modern History,” 
and other kindred works, he has contributed some 
fifty articles to the new “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
and what would amount to an entire volume to the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” of which he 
was assistant editor from 1893 to 1901. Six chap- 
ters of the “Cambridge Modern History” are also 
from his pen, and volume six of the “ Political His- 
tory of England.” One marvels at the extent and 
the substantial quality of his literary work — work 
that, in a sense, must be regarded as executed with 
the left hand while the energy of his right is given 
to his professorship and to his duties as member of 
the University Senate. Truly, it would seem that 
Professor Pollard has learned the art of living on 
twenty-four hours a day. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE APPRAISAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

As your readers probably include many persons who 
might be interested in a project like the Modern His- 
toric Records Association, will you permit me to make 
in your columns a mild protest against the note of flip- 
pancy that crops out in your otherwise pleasant comment 
(in your issue of August 16) on my letter to the New 
York “Sun,” and to correct some small errors that 
appear in your criticism. 

The collection of autographic utterances on parch- 
ment by men and women of genius is only a minor 
undertaking of our Association. Its objects embrace 
the use of the photographic plate as the most durable 
means of preserving records and documents; of the 
phonograph, for the preservation of the utterances of 
celebrities; of moving-picture machines in obtaining 
records of important events; and the application of all 
other suitable means for transmitting to posterity a 
vivid and comprehensive record of the life and civiliza- 
tion of the day. 

The names of our incorporators should be a sufficient 
assurance of the worth and dignity of our aims. These 
endeavors — including even the “diversion ” of obtain- 
ing autographic names —have (and has) elicited the 
warm approval of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who many 
years ago conceived an enterprise startlingly like our 
own, and wrote of it with eloquence heightened by humor 
in an essay entitled, « ‘ompeii for the Thirtieth 
Century.” 

Respecting my list of so-called “immortals,” the 
attempt to compile it bears a certain relation to the 
estimates, however fallible, we must inevitably make of 
the various products of contemporary civilization of 
which we shall seek to preserve some record. The list 
of names published in the “ Sun” was explicitly defined 
as imperfect and incomplete. I submitted only 121 
names, and not “about two hundred” as you say. I 
should like to make it 200, and that is why I invited 
——- and why I am grateful for your own. 

is accounts for my “many surprising omissions,” 
though you overlooked my inclusion of Sun Yat Sen. 
The Mikado, moreover, came within the. “ arbitrary 
group ” of rulers. I have been awaiting competent ad- 
vice and suggestion for augmenting the list of Orientals. 

As for my “astonishing inclusions,” I could wish that 
you had been more specific. A few of the names will, 
on further consideration, doubtless be deleted. A “ten- 
tative list” is —a tentative list. Also, I would cite, in 
extenuation of my avowed temerity, the “astonishing 
inclusions ” and “surprising omissions ” in every list of 
“ best dead authors "— from Sir John Lubbock’s down 
to Dr. Eliot’s; while the Hall of Fame committee's ex- 
clusion of Poe and inclusion of — well, no matter — are 
te ay fresh in your mind. Finally, I should like Tue 

AL's frank opinion of all the names in the Nobel 
prize list, and to hear its editor recite, without a 
prompter, the names of all the members of the French 
Academy. Most of all I should cherish its views on 
our own American Academy of Immortals — crowned 
by far more competent hands than mine. It has fallen 
to my lot to question, in public print, this appraisement 
of native reputations. That I have not found it convine- 
ing as a guide to my own compilation is possibly a mani- 





festation of ignorance and narrow-mindedness. But at 
least I do not regard our own “ diversion” with the over- 
seriousness which you somehow read into my letter to 


the “Sun.” W. T. Larnep, 
of the M. H. R. A. 


New York, September 5, 1912. 





[If the tone of our comment sounded flippant, we 
regret it; but is it not pardonable to feel at least a 
mild temptation to smile at the serious attempts of 
either an individual or a generation to measure and 
weigh, grade and classify his (or its) own excellences ? 
— so often does the verdict of posterity reverse the 
most carefully considered judgment of this sort. The 
phrase “about two hundred ” was written with the 
writer’s eye on that passage in Mr. Larned’s letter 
which speaks of the “to assemble a list of, 
say, two hundred names,” and without an actual 
count of his list. Surprise at certain inclusions and 
omissions would be excited, in some quarters, by any 
conceivable list of this kind, and we should be the 
last to claim ability to frame one that would not aston- 
ish all its readers by some of its items and some of its 
readers by all its items. We think, however, that 
Mr. Larned’s tentative roll of honor shows most cred- 
itable care and judgment.—Epr. Tue D1At.] 





SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN THE STORY OF 
OLD FORT DEARBORN. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 
Permit me to comment upon the review of my book, 
“The Story of Old Fort Dearborn,” which ap 
in your issue of the 1st instant, signed by Milo Milton 


Quaife. 
_ In order to understand the state of mind of this re- 
viewer, when confronted with my book, it will be neces- 
sary to refer to his previous utterances on this subject. 
About a year ago Mr. Quaife was invited to read a 
ron the Chicago Massacre before the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, which he did. It tarned 
out to be a violent tirade against the authenticity of the 
« Wau-Bun” account of that event, an account which 
had been accepted as a most reliable and indeed the 
principal source of our knowledge on the subject. 

Naturally considerable surprise and disapproval were 
manifested among those who listened to the paper, and 
on being reported in the newspapers it occasioned some 
rather bitter controversy. Regarding the incidents re- 
lated by Mrs. Kinzie in “ Wau-Bun,” the lecturer held 
them up to scorn, using such expressions as “ inherent 
improbability,” “ineredible tale,” “probably largely 
fictitious,” “grotesque,” and declaring the defects of 
the work were “numerous and glaring” and the facts 
distorted. Indeed, throughout the edlvess there was a 
constant flow of epithets and strained inferences. 

Since that time Mr. Quaife has been endeavoring, 
through the Chicago Historical Society, to secure a fur- 
ther hearing for his radical views, but so far he has not 
seemed to be very successful. In reviewing my book, 
which is frankly based on the “ Wau-Bun ” account, with 
such additional details as have become available since 
that book was written, Mr. Quaife has transferred his 
denunciations to my work and its author. He finds that 
the book “is for the most part a ” of « Wan- 
Bun ” though he fails to mention the fact that it is ampli- 
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fied and adapted and its order changed. Any complete 
account of the event described, it may be said, could not 
be written without going back to that indispensable 
source. 

Some of the matters in my book criticised by Mr. 


Quaife may be noticed. One of my statements was to | 


the effect that Mrs. Heald was “nearly as old as her 
uncle” — Captain Wells, who was about forty-two years 
of age. The reviewer oracularly observes that she was 
but twenty-two years old. In answer I would refer to 
Fergus’s Historical Pamphlet, No. 16, in which John 
Wentworth quotes from information obtained by him 
that Mrs. Heald died in 1857, aged 81 years. That 
would make her thirty-six years old in 1812. Perhaps 
Mr. Quaife has better information than this, but I 
doubt it. 

He declares that the name of the Frenchman Debou 
was Cardin. Kirkland, in his book on “The Chicago 
Massacre,” says it was as I gave it. 

The order for the evacuation, according to Mrs. 
Kinzie, was received August 7, as I gave it. Captain 
Heald, however, in his report gives it as the 9th, which 
is doubtless the better authority, and I will adopt it. 

The date of beginning the construction of Fort Dear- 
born is given in my book as July 4, 1803. This the 
reviewer roughly contradicts, and declares that the 
troops did not arrive until some six weeks later. Hon. 
Isaac N. Arnold, in an address before the Chicago His- 
torical Society in July, 1877, in speaking of the building 
of the fort, said: “Some companies of infantry, under 
command of Maj. [Captain] John Whistler, arrived at 
the same time — 4th July —and commenced the con- 
struction of Fort Dearborn.” This was good authority 
up to a period as recent as August 11 last, when there 
was printed in the Chicago “ Record-Herald ” of that 
date an account, heretofore existing only in manuscript 
form, of Lieut. Swearingen’s march overland with the 
troops who were to build the new fort, and who arrived 
on August 17. The account thus printed was accom- 
panied by some explanatory remarks by Mr. Quaife, who 
said that the manuscript was in the possession of the 
Chicago Historical Society, and had been “brought to 
light recently.” As soon as I saw this account I deter- 
mined to make a corresponding change in a iater edition 
of my book, which was then already in print, accepting 
this as better authority for the date of beginning the 
work of building. It is quite characteristic of this re- 
viewer, however, to give the impression that I ought to 
have known what had not yet come to public knowledge, 
and thus disingenuously make it appear as an error 
which could have been avoided. 

What reason Captain Heald may have had for pro- 
posing to distribute the arms and ammunition to the 
Indians, in spite of his orders from Gen. Hull to de- 
stroy them, does not appear. We only know that he 
promised them he would do so. The reviewer says that 
“it is obvious” that this story, “together with state- 
ments concerning the resentment of the Indians . . . 
are inventions.” Such a remark is harsh and offensive. 
Mrs. Kinzie in her book says that at the second council 
with the Indians “murmurs and threats were every- 
where heard among the savages.” Whatever estimate 
the reviewer may place on my authority, it is clear at 
any rate that I was not guilty of inventing anything. 

The transfer of Capt. Whistler to Fort Wayne, as I 
stated it, has the respectable authority of H. H. Hurlbut 
(p. 27), im fact it is much better authority in my belief 
than the off-hand declarations of Mr. Quaife, who ap- 





parently considers that his dictum “settles it” without 
troubling to mention an authority. He sneeringly states 
that Gen. Dearborn’s services on the Niagara frontier 
were “doubtless ‘distinguished’” (using my expres- 
sion), but that they were “hardly so in the sense intended 
by the author.” It is enough to say that just as the 
war of 1812 was closing President Madison had deter- 
mined to appoint Dearborn general-in-chief of the whole 
army, but was prevented by the return of peace; and it 
is hardly to be supposed that this appointment could 
have been contemplated unless Dearborn had already 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of the president. 

The reviewer remarks with a superior air that “Sur- 
geon John Cooper” was an unmarried man, and was not 
killed at the massacre, as I had stated, that “he had 
resigned the service and left Fort. Dearborn over a year 
before.” I did not say “Surgeon John Cooper,” but I 
did place the words “surgeon’s mate” after the name 
of John Cooper,— quite a different matter. For some 
reason John Cooper, the surgeon’s mate, did leave the 
service the year before, as the reviewer says. Now, 
whether the astute reviewer knew it or not, he ought to 
have known that there was a man by the name of Cooper 
(first name not known) who was at Fort Dearborn at 
the time of the massacre, that he was killed, and that he 
had a wife and daughter who survived him. Previous 
writers have confused these two men, as I did. The 
story of the Cooper who was killed is given in Fergus’s 
Historical Series, No. 16, pp. 54,56. The reviewer had 
become aware of this fact while rammaging through the 
details of a wretched feud that existed among the 
officers and the people of the neighborhood a year or 
two before the massacre (as appears in the address re- 
ferred to), which gives him occasion to make a partial 
statement intended to be injurious to me. 

The reviewer finds that my book “ reveals no evidence 
of the exercise of a critical faculty.” His review is 
possibly a specimen of the exercise of such a faculty; 
but joined with a narrow and contentious disposition, 
such as he exhibits, I believe it will strike the fair- 
minded reader as a most undesirable accomplishment. 
To examine the minute merits of every historical ques- 
tion touched upon would have defeated the purpose for 
which my book was written,— a point that the reviewer 
misses entirely. If, for example, I had entered upon a 
discussion of the merits of Gen. Dearborn’s services on | 
the Niagara frontier it would, in my judgment, have 
been regarded by most readers as a needless di ion 
remote from the subject-matter of the book. In fact, 
to have done so would have been to awaken the con- 
troversial activities of just such men as this reviewer 
shows himself to be. He would have such a story as I 
have written prepared in the manner of a thesis,—a 
manner that would only have served to repel the class 
of readers such as I intended to attract. 

I will close this letter with a quotation, which is per- 
haps appropriate. A certain wise old philosopher, Sir 

omas Browne, in the course of some general advice 
to critics, wrote as follows : 

‘Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works, 
and let not Detraction blast well-intended labors. He that 
endureth no fault in man’s writings must only read his own. 
. . . Capital truths are to be narrowly eyed, collateral lapses 
and circumstantial deliveries not to be too strictly sifted. 
And if the substantial subject be well forged out, we need not 
examine the sparks which irregularly fly from it.”’ 

J. Seymour Currey. 

Evanston, Ill., Sept. 7, 1912. 
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RETROSPECTS OF A RETIRED WAR 
VETERAN.* 


Those who fought in, or lived through, or 
even heard some faint dying echoes of our 
Civil War, will not soon tire of reading its 
history as told from many points of view by 
those whose valor and ability helped to bring 
it to a fortunate termination. To the list of 
noteworthy military memoirs penned by Amer- 
ican soldier-authors there is now added General 
James Harrison Wilson’s detailed and interest- 
ing recollections of his eventful campaigns in 
the great struggle of half a century ago and 
of his less sanguinary experiences in the short 
conflict with Spain. “Under the Old Flag” 
traces, in two stout volumes, the course of its 
writer's life from boyhood in a small Illinois 
town through the formative years of a West 
Point training, the hardening and ripening 
years of military service immediately afterward, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, the subse- 
quent campaigns in which promotion and in- 
creased responsibilities were not slow to follow, 
tke peaceful interval of a third of a century, 
and the parts played in the war with Spain, the 
reconstruction of Cuba, and the suppression of 
the Boxers in China. 

Only a few of the most prominent features 
of so extensive a work can be touched upon in 
any general survey of its merits. New lights 
on some of our national heroes, fresh views of 
certain historic events, a fuller realization of 
perils encountered and difficulties overcome by 
the shapers of our country’s destinies — these 
are afforded by the graphic narrative before us. 
To begin with the school days of the future 
brigadier and division-commander, here is a 
paragraph from the account of his studies at 
West Point: 


“ At the end of the [first] year, although I had started 
next to foot, I was in the first or second section in all 
the studies. My two terms at college had been of great 
advantage in teaching me how to study. I had no diffi- 
culty in any branch, and did my daily task easily enough, 
and, after a few months, had plenty of time left for 
general reading. This was the case to the end of my 
cadet life. The library contained some twenty thousand 
volumes, largely military, but all fairly well selected, 
and, although nothing was done to encourage its use, or 
to guide the cadets in the selection of books, it was free 
to all who had time or inclination to visit it after study 
hours or on holidays. I soon made the acquaintance of 
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Fries, the curator. During my first encampment I read 
Story’s ‘Constitutional Law’ and a assortment 
of romance and history, and after that not only became 
a steady patron of it, but close friends with the kindly 
Fries, who had a wonderful memory, and was most help- 
ful in introducing me to his treasures. As I grew older 
he became more considerate, and I hold him in grateful 
memory for his unfailing kindness. The instructors came 
and went, but he remained at his post, not only for my 
term, but for long years afterward, and if I should be 
called upon to say who did me the most good and helped 
me most to equip myself for the duties of life, I should 
unhesitatingly say André Fries, the old librarian.” 

In the war that followed soon after the cadet’s 
graduation from West Point, he served first in 
the Port Royal expedition, afterward in the 
Antietam campaign, and was then assigned to 
various duties in rather rapid succession, and 
with equally rapid promotion from a lieutenancy 
to higher and higher offices until we find him 
commanding a division of Sheridan’s cavalry, 
afterward organizing and commanding a cavalry 
corps of the Military Division of the Mississippi, 
then directing the assault upon and capture of 
Selma and Montgomery and other positions in 
the South, and, finally, effecting the pursuit and 
capture of Jefferson Davis. Many famous gen- 
erals, as Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Hooker, 
under or with whom he fought, pass across the 
writer’s pages in an almost living and breathing 
reality. Two peculiar regrets in connection with 
this excellent record are felt by the author, who 
says in an early chapter : 

“Looking back on my military life, I have only two 
regrets in connection with it: first, that I was never an 
enlisted man in the infantry or cavalry, because, with 
my health, activity, powers of endurance, and skill in 
handling a rifle and a horse, I always felt that I would 
have been as good a soldier as could be found anywhere 
in the ranks, while I was far from having the same con- 
fidence in my capacity as a commissioned officer; and, 
second, that I was never a prisoner of war, because I 
felt that the privation and ill treatment of that fate 
would have stimulated me to even greater determination 
and services in behalf of the Union cause.” 

Like any other full account of our military 
operations in 1861-65, General Wilson’s narra- 
tive makes the reader vividiy aware of the blun- 
ders committed, the disasters narrowly escaped, 
the unskill and unreadiness displayed, at the 
opening of the war, and the seeming ease with 
which, under wiser direction, the conflict could 
have been brought to a close long before its 
actual end. For example, had a younger and 
more alert man than the veteran Scott been at 
the head of the army when hostilities began, how 
different might have been the course of subse- 
quent events! But the writer pays appropriate 
tribute to General Scott’s merits. In contrast- 


_ ing him with another Virginian, Lee, he says: 
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“In these later days when it is the fashion to mag- 
nify the virtues of Lee, not only as a military man, but 
as a patriot, it seems to me that the country is in danger 
of forgetting its immense debt of gratitude to General 
Scott, who was fully Lee’s equal as a soldier and far 
greater than Lee as a patriot. His conquest of Mexico 
was a performance of the first rank and that is more 
than can be said of Lee’s best campaign. Scott’s patri- 
otism, unlike Lee’s, was neither provincial nor bounded 
by state lines, but was national and all-embracing. He 
gave his services at all times and all places to the whole 
country, without hesitation and without question. Like 
Douglas, his example was worth an army to the Union 
cause. All eyes were, indeed, turned to the veteran 
Brevet Lieutenant General Scott, second of that rank 
in America, for inspiration and guidance, and no one 
looked to him with more anxiety than Lincoln, the newly- 
elected President. Happily both for him and the cause 
he upheld, Lincoln did not look in vain. The old soldier, 
staggering under the weight of years, put behind him 
all appeals to state pride and, like an old and seasoned 
oak, stood erect and unbending amid the raging storm 
of secession and civil war.” 

The following passage presents Grant in a 
guise not too familiar to be interesting. It was 
Grant’s influence and favor that acted most 
powerfully in securing the author’s recognition 
as an able organizer and commander, and his 
promotion to rank befitting his quality. Of 
the impression made by the older man on the 
younger at their first meeting we read: 

« Putting on no airs whatever and using nothing but 
the mildest and cleanest language, he treated me from 
the start with cordiality and without the slightest as- 
sumption of personal or official superiority. As I after- 
ward learned, this was always his way, and while he 
invited no confidences, he repelled none, and thus got all 
that were worth having. Showing no sign whatever of 
hard living or bad habits, he produced a pleasant but 
by no means striking impression at first. With what I 
heard from others, I naturally suspended judgment, and 
as my first orders were to join McPherson with the right 
wing of the army for the movement about to begin, 
instead of to settle down at headquarters and organize 
my branch of the staff service, I naturally got the im- 
pression that Grant was neither a great organizer nor 
much of a theorist in military matters. This opinion 
grew gradually into a settled conviction, and in spite of 
his great achievements, which were won mainly by atten- 
tion to broad general principles rather than to technical 
details, I have never had occasion to materially change 
these earlier impressions.” 

It appears from General Wilson’s account, 
that he and Major Rawlins first conceived, or 
first put into words, the plan, later adopted 
by Grant, of running the Vicksburg batteries 
by night. In a council of war held some time 
before the bold project was put into execution, 
all sorts of plans were discussed. We quote a 
portion of the narrative at this point: 

“Whereupon Rawlins explained my proposition to 
run the batteries under cover of darkness with the gun- 
boats and transports and march the troops below by 
land, to the first feasible crossing. 





*“ As Rawlins had predicted, Sherman at once and 
with emphasis declared: ‘It can’t be done. It is im- 
practicable. The transports will be destroyed. The 
enemy’s guns will sink them or set them afire.’ And 
that settled it for the time being, for although Rawlins 
gave the reasons clearly and emphatically for the faith 
that was in us, no one came to his support. Even Grant 
kept silent, though he tells us clearly enough in his 
memoirs, written many years afterward, that it was his 
purpose from the first to carry that plan into effect if 
the others failed.” 

To refer at any length to the rather absurdly 

inconspicuous part assigned to General Wilson 
when he offered his services in the Spanish- 
American War, would exceed the limits allowed 
to this review. But he seems to have accepted 
his lot with the cheerful acquiescence of a true 
soldier. To gain a more intelligent appreciation 
of his character and worth one may turn to 
Nicolay and Hay’s “ Life of Lincoln,” to which 
the present book makes pardonable reference. 
Among other notices of General Wilson, we 
read : 
“The ride of Wilson’s troopers into Alabama was one 
of the most important and fruitful expeditions of the 
war... . If the Confederacy had not already been 
wounded to death, the loss of Selma would have been 
irreparable. . . . It justified by its celerity, boldness, 
and good judgment the high encomium with which 
Grant sent Wilson to Thomas.” 

If still further aids are desired to an esti- 
mation of General Wilson’s worth as a soldier, 
they are not far to seek. He is one of three 
brothers who served with distinction in the 
Civil War, and a tribute he pays to his brother 
Henry's bravery enables one to surmise what 
are likely to have been his own exhibitions of 
cool daring when put to the test. He writes 
of Henry: 

“He had early become known to the leading generals 
as an active and fearless officer and an excellent drill- 
master with remarkable presence of mind. He had led 
his company in the successful charge against the enemy’s 
works at Donelson, had been shot through the body, as 
he thought, and paralyzed, had been pulled to cover 
under the hillside he had just surmounted, by a comrade 
who covered him with a blanket and left him for dead, 
had revived, cut a crutch, rejoined his company, and 
fought with it till night when the bullet was cut out of 
his back. Fortunately it had ‘gone around, not through’ 
him. At Shiloh he distinguished himself by leading his 
men to the capture of a battery and by turning it against 
the enemy. Having been drilled for a year at West 
Point, he was as much at home in the artillery as he was 
with the infantry. While working the captured guns, 
one of his gunners thoughtlessly dropped an armful 
of shrapnel near the muzzle of a — the flash from 
which set the wrappings on fire. Fearing an explosion, 
my brother, without tremor or a moment’s hesitation, 
seized the shell and hurled it to the front where its 
explosion did no harm. It was in allusion to this and 
other gallant feats that General Oglesby, afterward 
senator and governor of Illinois, said with an emphatic 
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le ‘Captain Wilson was the bravest man I ever 
wl” 

In fulness and readability, «« Under the Old 
Flag” is the best work of its kind that has 
appeared since General Howard gave us his two 
volumes of autobiography five years ago. In 
“human interest,” which it is the present fash- 
ion to clamor for, it would be difficult to indicate 
how the book could be improved. 


Percy F. BicKNELL. 





IDEALS AND TENDENCIES IN PRESENT- 
DAY SOCIALISM.* 


There are two very decided tendencies to be 
noted in the pages of the lately published books 
dealing with socialism. First of all one feels 
that there is a very great desire on the part of 
the authors to “pull the sting” of the socialist 
teachings. One seeks in vain for the vigorous 
insistence upon the class-conscious, revolution- 
ary, Marxian programme which until the last 
few years has been so characteristic of socialist 
writers. In its stead there appears a jumble of 
utopian, ethical, Christian socialist, and Fabian 
ideas, with a smattering of Marxian principles. 
To add to the confusion the result is frequently 
and falsely labelled “scientific” or “ Marxian” 
socialism. While it is admittedly true that 
socialism is not a group of fixed and unchange- 
able dogmas, but primarily a growing, changing 
movement for social betterment, it seems ques- 
tionable under the circumstances for these later 
authors to classify their special brand of ideas 
as “ Marxian.” Every chance remark or state- 
ment of the founder of scientific socialism is 
searched out and used by them for the purpose 
of bolstering up their individual contentions. 
So widespread has this practice become that to- 
day Marx’s writings and those of his co-worker, 
Engels, are about as frequently misquoted and 
misinterpreted to fit the particular situation as 
are those of the Biblical authors. 

In the second place one notes that more 
attention is being given to constructive ideas. 

*Socratism anp Cuaracrer. By Vida D. Seudder. 
Beston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Sociatism AnD THE Eruics or Jesus. 
Vedder. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Excements or Sociauism. A Text-Book. By John 
Spargo and George Louis Arner, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Soctatism AND THE Great Strate. Essays in Con- 
struction. By H.G. Wells and others. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

APPLiep Socia.ism, 





By Henry C. 


A Study of the Application of 


Socialistic Principles to the State. By John Spargo. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 








In former years socialists were forced to con- 
cern themselves with critical and destructive 
arguments for the purpose of forcing the people 
to acknowledge that a change was imperative. 
Now that they have obtained a hearing and have 
gathered a rapidly-growing following, they deem 
it advisable to build for the future. In many 
instances the propositions advanced closely ap- 
proximate the utopian schemes of the past ; in 
others they smack greatly of the progressive 
legislation proposed by social reformers. 

Both of these tendencies seem to have devel- 
oped out of the over-weening desire of a very 
large faction among the socialists to *‘ get votes.” 
The acquisition of political power appears to be 
the goal most desired at the present time by the 
members of the socialist movement. 

Miss Seudder’s “Socialism and Character” 
is a unique contribution to socialist literature. 
The author discusses with some detail the prob- 
able moral and spiritual results of socialism, 
and concludes that under such a régime “the 
Beatitudes will no longer have to maintain 
themselves against the trend of things, but will 
become as truly the law for social progress as 
they are now the law for individual holiness.” 
The book is a beautifully written essay of 
carefully chosen words, with frequent allusion 
to classical and modern literature. Its pages 
clearly disclose the extremely idealistic and intel- 
lectual, almost Christian socialist, point of view 
of its author. Although Miss Scudder claims to 
write as “a socialist —-a class-conscious, revolu- 
tionary socialist, if you will,’—she confesses 
that her attitude toward this question is that of 
one “to whom none the less the spiritual harvest, 
the fruits of character, are the only result worth 
noting in any economic order.” Meekness, re- 
ligion, sympathy, affection, morality, love, gen- 
erosity, are words which give the keynote of the 
discussion. The thorough-going socialist will 
find much in the work to criticize. The author 
confesses that although she accepts the material- 
istic conception of history and the doctrine of 
the class struggle, “the construction here put on 
them will be foolishness and irritation to many a 
good Marxian.” Miss Scudder’s book is, how- 
ever, replete with stimulating and suggestive 
ideas; and while it cannot appeal to the class- 
conscious, revolutionary political socialist, it will 
undoubtedly supply the need for just such a dis- 
cussion as Christian socialists and others have 
long felt. 

In “Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus,”’ Pro- 
fessor Vedder first clears the field by defining 
socialism and differentiating it from other be- 
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liefs with which it is frequently confused ; after 
which he gives us a brief statement of the his- 
tory of socialist principles and parties in Ger- 
many, France, England, and the United States. 
Concluding chapters are devoted to an inquiry 
regarding the respects in which the principles of 
socialism correspond to or differ from the ethics 
of Jesus. Professor Vedder writes, not as a 
scientific socialist, but as a Christian socialist. 
This is evidenced, for example, by his declaration 
that “the real basis of Socialism is not scientific, 
but ethical” (p. 185). In fact, the author is 
bitter in his denunciation of scientific socialism. 
He characterizes the first volume of “ Capital” 
as “thoroughly unscientific and misleading” 
(p. 186), and declares the whole Marxian system 
to be “as unsubstantial as moonshine ” (p. 185). 
He also concludes that it is “time somebody 
punctured this swollen German windbag [Marx] 
and reduced it to its natural proportions” 
(p- 113). In discussing the labor theory of 
value, he shows a surprising lack of ac- 
quaintance with the theories of Marx as well as 
with those of modern economists. Probably it 
is this that accounts for the statement that the 
Marxian law holds that “the more unskilful a 
shoemaker, the more valuable will be the shoes 
that he makes” (pp. 118-119), and that Marx 
maintained that “ wealth is produced by manual 
labor alone, and therefore of right belongs 
entirely to the manual laborer” (p. 125). The 
chapter on “The Ideals of Socialism” is espe- 
cially good, and shows that the author has an 
excellent grasp of the more popular arguments 
concerning conditions that may exist when the 
prophesied stage of socialism becomes a reality. 
In treating the relation of the ethics of Jesus 
to socialism, Professor Vedder severely criticizes 
the Church for what he terms its “social failure,” 
and demands that it become “more socialized in 
all its thinking and activities.” He says that 
“The teachings of Jesus are utterly incompatible 
with the present social order,” and can only be 
truly realized under a socialistic régime. Social- 
ism and Christianity, he says, are not antago- 
nists but allies. They can do each other much 
good, because Christianity needs to be socialized, 
and socialism needs to be Christianized. The 
volume is excellently written, logically arranged, 
and makes a well-rounded discussion from the 
standpoint of a Christian socialist. Its general 
thoroughness and accuracy are somewhat marred 
by occasional rash and unfounded statements, 
and by a lack of appreciation of the principles 
of scientific socialism. A short but well-chosen 
bibliography accompanies each chapter. . 





‘«‘ Elements of Socialism,” by Messrs. Spargo 
and Arner, is without doubt the best popular 
exposition of socialism by two of its advocates 
that has thus far been published. Although 
any opponent of socialist doctrines will: find 
much in it with which to disagree, he will 
nevertheless. be forced to admit that as a state- 
ment of the theories, ideals, history, and present 
strength of the socialist movement, it leaves but 
little if anything to. be desired. The volume 
is thoroughly revisionist in its attitude toward 
socialist theories and tactics, and in point of 
view closely follows the previous writings of Mr. 
S . Its weakest parts are those chapters 
that deal with the theories of value and surplus 
value. Although the authors have presented a 
clear statement of the Marxian theory of value, 
they experience the usual difficulty in making it 
a workable proposition. It is impossible for one 
to explain Marx’s unit of value, “an hour of 
socially necessary unskilled labor,” as it is also 
impossible for one to reduce skilled labor to 
terms of that unit. The authors are not very 
well grounded in the general field of theory, as 
is shown by their statements that “wealth is 
the product of a union of labor and the forces 
of nature”’ (p. 144), and that capital is “wealth 
that is used for the production of new wealth 
with a view to the realization of profit through 
its exchange” (p. 145). ‘The ideals of utopian 
as well as of scientific socialists are explained in 
detail. There is also a discussion of the relations 
which it is thought may exist in the political, 
social, and industrial spheres under socialism. 
A necessarily brief but generally satisfactory de- 
scription is given of the socialist movement in 
various countries. Many of the customary ob- 
jections urged against socialism are answered. 
A short summary, a list of questions, and a 
bibliography follow each chapter. The authors 
are to be congratulated upon this book. It is 
written in an optimistic and kindly vein, free 
from the bitterness and sarcasm that usually 
characterize socialist works. Although intended 
for use as a text-book, the fact that it presents 
but one side of the question will undoubtedly 
prevent its wide acceptance for the class-room. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, Lady Warwick, Mr. L. G. 
Chiozza Money, and several other persons of 
note have collaborated in publishing a volume 
bearing the title, “Socialism and the Great 
State.” The Great State, broadly speaking, 


is the State of the future towards which it is 
claimed society is evolving. An effort is made 
to outline, but only in very general terms, the 
conditions which may exist at that time. None 
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of the collaborators are Marxian socialists ; sev- 
eral acknowledge that they are out-and-out non- 
socialists. The joint product is a volume of 
stimulating, enthusiastic, and optimistic predic- 
tions concerning the future. To the uals who 
@ progressive turn of mind there is 
that will offend, while practically every- 
thing can be accepted in its entirety. Although 
the authors condemn the Fabian socialists in no 
uncertain terms, one finds much in the book 
that “‘out-Fabians the Fabians.’””’ The volume 
will appeal to members of the middle class, but 
it will receive scant appreciation at the hands 
of the Marxian socialists. 

Mr. Spargo in his new book on “ Applied 
Socialism” keeps much closer to the working- 
class point of view than do the authors of 
“Socialism and the Great State.” He begins 
by wisely warning the reader that his statements 
raust not be accepted as “authoritative”; they 
are merely the ideas of a socialist who has at- 
tempted to sketch the conditions that may come 
to pass with the inauguration of the prophesied 
socialistic Coéperative Commonwealth. Will 
socialism result in the confiscation of property? 
Will it destroy the home? Will it be opposed 
to religion? How will labor be compensated? 
What will be the incentive to effort? These, and 
many other equally important questions, the 
author attempts to answer frankly and conclu- 
sively. That he has succeeded in presenting the 
best and the most thorough-going study of the 
application of socialistic principles to the State, 
no one can deny. But in doing so, Mr. Spargo 
has exercised great generalship in threading his 
way amongst the mooted questions of construc- 
tive socialism. He has been exceptionally cau- 
tious and conservative in his presentation of the 
subject. There are parts of the volume that 
will be very severely criticized by the socialists, 
especially by the more radical advocates of social 
democracy. To the reviewer it seems that Mr. 
Spargo at one point has argued himself into a 
contradictory position by declaring that under 
socialism both the State and groups of workers 
engaged in voluntary codperative industry may 
manufacture the same things. This will natur- 
ally lead to industrial competition of the very 
same sort that the socialists are so bitterly op- 
posed to in our present system of industry. Mr. 
Spargo argues for socialism because it would 
make industrial competition impossible, yet his 
scheme of things would make its retention pos- 
sible in a socialistic form of society. An index 


would have added to the value of the book. 
Ina B. Cross. 





THE RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL 
CONVENTION.* 

Upon the adjournment, on September 17, 
1787, of the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, no record of the 
proceedings of that body was made public. The 
sessions of the Convention had been secret, and 
the journal and papers kept by the secretary, 
William Jackson, were now by order turned 
over for safe-keeping to the presiding officer, 
George Washington. In 1796, Washington, 
then President of the United States, deposited 
these papers in the Department of State. There 
they remained until 1818, when Congress by 
joint resolution ordered them to be printed, 
and President Monroe found a willing editor in 
his Secretary of State, Jobn Quincy Adams. 
Under Adams’s care, the “journal” was pub- 
lished at Boston in 1819. 

This “journal” was but a cold statement of 
motions and votes, and gave but a very unsatis- 
factory insight into the springs of the Conven- 
tion’s actions. But records of another form — 
the unofficial— soon made their appearance. 
These may be divided into two classes: first, 
notes made by members of the Convention dur- 
ing the sittings in Philadelphia, which have the 
authority of contemporary evidence ; and second, 
productions formal or informal written by mem- 
bers or by other persons after the adjournment 
of the Convention, which thus are dependent 
either upon notes of the former class or upon 
mere recollection, and indeed can be called “ rec- 
ords”’ only in a qualified sense. In order of 
time, the second class just described was the first 
to appear in print. Even before the ratification 
of the Constitution by the Conventions of the 
several States, there had appeared such accounts 
as Charles Pinckney’s “« Observations ’’—which, 
in addition to some remarks which Pinckney 
may have delivered before the Convention, con- 
tains, it is thought, some that he certainly did 
not —and the isan report of Luther Martin 
of Maryland, which he ingenuously entitled 
“Genuine Information,” while later, after the 
inauguration of the new government, this or 
that matter of constitutional dispute brought 
from the surviving “fathers” statement after 
statement of their individual recollections of 
the Convention’s work. 

Of unofficial records of the contemporary 
type, the first to be printed was the “ Secret 
Proceedings and Debates” by Judge Yates of 

* Recorps oF THE FepERAL ConvENTION oF 1787. By 
Max Farrand. In three volumes. New Haven: Yale Uni- 


versity Press. 
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New York. These notes, which had already 
been gleaned for partisan purposes, were pub- 
lished in 1821. Seven years later, some con- 
temporary notes taken by William Pierce of 
Georgia made their appearance in a Savannah 
newspaper. This publication was known to 
James Madison, but in general Pierce’s notes 
had probably a very limited circulation. Both 
of these were eclipsed, however, when, in 1840, 
after the death of Madison, his papers, and more 
especially the famous notes which with skill and 
assiduity he took down during every day of the 
Convention’s sitting, and which in his lifetime 
he jealously reserved from public view, were at 
last put into print and rendered accessible. 
Infelicitously spoken of as Madison’s “Jour- 
nal” (for that word should be reserved for the 
official record), Madison’s notes, reprinted in 
many forms, have ever since been familiar to all 
serious students of American history. 

This much of retrospect is necessary to under- 
stand fully the place occupied by a work which 
embodies a most important accomplishment of 
external criticism in the field of American his- 
tory, Professor Max Farrand’s “ Records of the 
Federal Convention of 1787,” recently published 
in three large and handsome volumes by the 
Yale University Press. The title sufficiently 
indicates the general scope of the work; but a 
more detailed analysis of the contents is de- 
manded for the purposes of this review. In vol- 
umes one and two, Professor Farrand publishes 
for each day of the session of the Convention 
of 1787 the official “journal ” and the unofficial 
records that are contemporary. In appendixes 
in volume three are printed some documents 
that properly go with the matter just described 
—the credentials of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion, and the textual reconstruction, with criti- 
cal notes, of the various “plans” submitted by 
individuals or by groups of individuals for the 
consideration of the constituent body. We shall 
discuss these factors in the order in which they 
have been mentioned. 

The official “journal” of William Jackson, 
edited in 1819 carefully, but not without some 
errors, by John Quincy Adams, is reprinted by 
Professor Farrand from Jackson’s manuscript, 
with indication of Adams’s editorial emendations 
where such are found. Especially in determin- 
ing the distribution of the votes—the ayes and 
noes upon particular questions — has Professor 
Farrand found it necessary sometimes to correct 
Adams’s editorial work. Passing from this to 
the unofficial records, and considering first those 
of the contemporary type, we find that Professor 





Farrand prints after the “journal” for each day 
the notes of Madison for that day, and similarly 
those of Yates and those of Pierce for each day 
concerning which either of these has anything to 
say. But this is not all. In recent years there 
have come to the knowledge of investigators 
other groups of contemporary notes, including 
those of Rufus King of Massachusetts, James 
McHenry of Maryland, William Paterson of 
New Jersey, Alexander Hamilton of New York, 
Charles Pinckney of South Carolina, and 
George Mason of Virginia; while the papers of 
James Wilson and those of Benjamin Franklin 
of Pennsylvania also yield some fragments in 
the nature of records. These additions to our 
knowledge of the Convention’s work, most of 
which have been printed originally or have been 
immediately reprinted in the “American His- 
torical Review,” are now likewise transferred by 
Professor Farrand to take their place with the 
older “notes” in the diurnal account of the Con- 
vention’s doings. This grouping in one place, 
for each day of the Convention’s session, of the 
known contemporary accounts, official and unof- 
ficial, constitutes a boon to students and greatly 
facilitates an intensive study of the period. Pro- 
fessor Farrand’s work, however, has not been 
merely the arranging of texts, for by a thor- 
oughgoing critical examination of Madison’s 
notes he shows that in some cases Madison made 
later emendations in his work, using as bases 
therefor the “journal” and Yates’s notes, so to 
this extent weakening the value of his own ac- 
count as an independent authority. Similarly 
in his editing of the “plans” submitted to the 
Convention by the Virginia delegates, by the 
New Jersey men, by Charles Pinckney, and by 
Alexander Hamilton, Professor Farrand some- 
times reaches conclusions which differ from those 
of Professor A. C. McLaughlin and Dr. J. F. 
Jameson, his predecessors in this special field 
of criticism. 

From this analysis of the contemporary rec- 
ords we pass to the “supplementary materials,” 
or later accounts of the work of the Convention, 
which constitute by far the greater part of Pro- 
fessor Farrand’s third volume. The editor has 
gleaned diligently; and while the matter in- 
cluded under this head is of very heterogeneous 
character, and, as a whole, is secondary in im- 
portance to the main body of the work, it is of 
the greatest interest and most helpful toward 
the elucidation of the records. In this group 
are included the report of Luther Martin, and 
that of Pinckney to which we have already refer- 
red ; letters of Washington, Hamilton, Madison, 
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and other “fathers”; reports of the French 
chargé d affaires to his home government ; state- 
ments made in State conventions or in the Con- 
gress of the United States; and other similar 
materials. Rigorously excluded are all theo- 
retical interpretations of the Constitution ; one 
finds, therefore, no decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and from “The Federalist,” or other con- 
troversial pamphlets, only a few citations which 
relate to matters of fact. The range of the testi- 
mony is wide, extending from Madison’s most 
serious statements on constitutional points to 
Dr. Franklin’s unfinished tale of the two-headed 
snake, and to the anecdote of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’s familiar slap upon General Washington’s 
shoulder. 

Merely to suggest the capacity for usefulness 
that arises from such a compilation is to pay a 
sufficient tribute to the painstaking work which 
the editor has so well performed. To the re- 
viewer there appears to be ground for but one 
serious criticism. In 1894 the Department of 
State of the United States, through the Bureau 
of Rolls and Library, began the publication of 
a work entitled “The Documentary History of 
the Constitution,” which in 1901 was reprinted 
by Congressional authority. To this work the 
thought of the special student is at once carried 
back by the contemplation of Professor Far- 
rand’s volumes. In the “* Documentary History” 
were reprinted with scrupulous care the official 
journal” and Madison's notes, along with the 
records of the earlier convention at Annapolis, 
some important selections from the journal of 
the Congress of the United States under the 
Articles of Confederation, a large number of 
documents relating to the history of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and lastly, in the 
fourth and fifth volumes (published in 1905), a 
mass of supplementary materials derived from 
the manuscript collections then in the Depart- 
ment of State. On this last group of materials, 
Professor Farrand has drawn heavily; though 
the fact that his citations from the same docu- 
ments are frequently of less length than those of 
the * Documentary History” will make careful 
students prefer, after all, to consult the origin- 
als. For his narrower topic— the work of the 
Constitutional Convention itself — Professor 
Farrand has accomplished far more than the 
“Documentary History” accomplished, and his 
work is in many respects better done. But in 
the opinion of the reviewer the two productions 
have so much in common that a clear statement 
by Professor Farrand as to the relation of his 
own work to the older one would have been most 








helpful to the student. As it is, each person 
must make the comparison for himself. 

The general index, full in most respects, 
omits a few important topics. On the other 
hand, an analytical index by clauses of the 
Constitution promises a means of assistance 
the exact value of which must be tested by use. 
The typography of the volumes is of the highest 
excellence except for a few misprints which may 
easily be corrected in another edition. The only 
illustrations are two photographs, one showing 
a page of Jackson’s “journal” and the other 
a page of Madison’s notes. Finally may be 
mentioned, as a very helpful addition made by 
the editor, a table showing as accurately as the 
records permit the time during which each of 
the delegates to the Convention was actually in 


attendance. Sr. Gzorce L. Sroussar. 








RESEARCHES IN THE REALM OF 
FAERIE.* 


In his book on “The Fairy-Faith in Celtic 
Countries” Mr. Evans Wentz has set himself 
the somewhat startling task of endeavoring to 
prove in broad daylight the solid basis of fancies 
which have haunted most men in some moment 
of darkness or fear. All external nature, he 
argues, is animated throughout, and controlled 
in its phenomena, by demons acting by the will 
of gods. The fairies of Celtic belief, along with 
the goblins, spectres, kobolds, etc., of all prim- 
itive folk, have a real basis in these mighty 
beings of the unseen, who may at certain times 
and places appear to favored observers. The 
author heaps up evidence of fairy belief from 
all Celtic lands,— Ireland, Scotland, the Isle of 
Man, Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany; and con- 
eludes that where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire. 

No sensible person will reprove Mr. Wentz 
for collecting and marshalling every possible 
evidence to prove his hypothesis. He is undeni- 
ably justified in keeping an open mind for all 
the truth that man can gather. But one has a 
right to expect that Mr. Wentz will somewhere 
in his big book call attention to the trivial and 
uncertain character of nearly all the facts that 
he has mustered. He ought in fairness to state 
his case somewhere with calmness and caution. 
His main argument that where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire, is not very co- 
gent. Have we satisfied ourselves that this kind 


*Tue Fary-Farra m Cevtic Counrrims. By W. Y. 
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of smoke can be occasioned only by real fire? 
What if, after ail, it should prove to be a cloud 
of dust? 

Mr. Wentz’s reasoning is not based on clear 
and rigid analysis. He gives a place of honor, 
for example, to the argument that all primitive 
peoples, who have lived close to nature, have be- 
lieved in beings comparable to fairies. ‘Only 
men in cities,” he says, “ who are removed from 
the natural life of the out-of-door world,” dis- 
believe. Mr. Wentz plays upon the word “nat- 
ural,”’ and urges that life in cities is abnormal, 
and that the city man has an unwholesome and 
probably an untrue conception of nature. This 
argument rests upon a vague and shifting sig- 
nification of the word “natural.” He surely 
does not mean that questions of fact are settled 
by popular vote. These are determined by the 
opinion of experts, and in the last analysis by 
recourse to experiment. It is not likely that 
the existence of X-rays would be affirmed by 
popular vote. The assertion that our disbelief 
in fairies is determined by the opinion of the 
swarms of human beings who live in crowded 
and unnatural conditions in cities, is nonsense. 
It is not the opinion of the multitudes who live 
in slums, and in closely pent-up streets, that 
constitutes knowledge. Rather it is the opinion 
of experts who live in highly natural, indeed in 
ideal, conditions, in or near cities. Few will 
follow Mr. Wentz if he means that all life in 
cities is unnatural, and all city folk abnormal. 
Man seems to be by nature a city-making animal, 
like the ant or the bee. The knowledge and 
control of the powers of nature upon which our 
civilization reposes have been initiated and car- 
ried forward by city men. Rather, one might 
say that to the city man belongs the knowledge 
of the world. Mr. Wentz’s argument is based 
on a confusion of thought. If it proves anything 
it proves that all human knowledge is abnormal. 
Man is by nature naked and superstitious. 

The utility of Mr. Wentz’s book for students 
of Celtic custom, ritual, and myth is consider- 
able. He has collected much information con- 
cerning the modern fairy beliefs of Celtic lands, 
and has conveniently catalogued it according to 
the locality where it was obtained. He fails, 
however, to call attention to many of the valu- 
able conclusions which his researches tend to 
establish. The persistence of Celtic popular tra- 
dition is one of these astonishing facts. Irishmen 
in Connemara to-day hold exactly the same be- 
liefs about the fairies as were recorded in Irish 
sagas of one thousand years ago. For example, 
the Togail Bruidne Da Derga, which was very 





likely written down in the eighth century, and 
is preserved in an MS. of about 1100, describes 
hostile fairies as appearing all red, even to their 
clothing, their hair, and their teeth, and riding 
upon red horses. These hostile fairies in red, 
slightly disguised as mysterious red knights, 
appear again and again in the Arthurian legends, 
which undoubtedly rest upon a basis of Celtic 
story. Mr. Wentz’s informants in many differ- 
ent places in Ireland of to-day — peasants, un- 
lettered men, wholly unfamiliar with ancient 
books — described to him fairies who appeared 
all in red, even to their hair, and sometimes 
declared that they had seen the fairies as com- 
panies of little red men in red cloaks. 

The numerous facts of modern folk-lore which 
Mr. Wentz has collected, rather than his conclu- 
sions about them, constitute the real value of his 
book. Indeed, to any exacting reader, these 
folk-lore facts are by far the most interesting 
things which the book contains. 


Artuor C. L. Brown. 








THE CONFLICT WITH CRIMINALITY.* 





It is curious to note in certain young admini- 
strators of the criminal law in America an irri- 
tability which makes them impatient of the 
careful and slow processes of education. The 
ancient retributive idea of justice was adapted to 
simple and savage minds, and required nothing 
but a club, a noose, and a dungeon. This primi- 
tive conception still casts its dark shadow over 
our courts and codes. The prosecuting attorney, 
the sheriff, and the policeman are eager to make 
quick work with the disagreeable offender, and 
“send him over the road” as soon as possible. 
They are not so much to blame, for they have 
legal traditions on their side, and are bred to 
prompt action. One trouble is, however, that 
this swift emotional reaction creates recidivists ; 
and the repeater returns after a brief cooling 
process to plague the ¢ourts and the public. In 
medical treatment of deep-seated disease a little 
time spent on diagnosis is not wasted. The edu- 
cator bases his methods on psychology, and, like 

*Tae CRIMINAL AND THE Community. By James 
Devon. New York: John Lane Co, 

Crminav Responsisitity AND Sociat Constraint. By 
Ray M. McConnell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Prenat Servitupr. By E. Stagg Whitin. New York: 
The National Committee on Prison Labor. 

Tue Present-Day Prosiem or Came. By Albert H 
Currier. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Firry Years or Prison Service. An Autobiography. 


By Zebulon Reed Brockway. Illustrated, Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. 
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a careful husbandman, waits long years for his 
harvest. Criminal procedure usually aims to 
be just, and it often loses itself in technicalities 
which favor the criminal ; but at bottom our pro- 
cedure has no reformatory purpose or method : 
it remains under the spell of the retributive 
aim. 

As a corrective of this hasty and emotional 
attitude toward criminality, the studies of Dr. 
James Devon, physician in a Scotch prison, are 
welcome. His criticism of the legal legends and 
fictions is caustic, but justified by the facts cited 
from his long experience. It is amazing how 
this shrewd observer of men can see the weak- 
ness and wickedness of humanity so vividly and 
paint it so realistically, and yet retain his cahn, 
patient, and loving attitude toward everyone — 
except the privileged classes. While he does 
not mention the American methods of parole, 
probation, and indeterminate sentence, it is 
encouraging to us to find this Scottish doctor 
supporting our own contentions at every point. 

One moves into an entirely different atmo- 
sphere when passing from Dr. Devon’s prison 
clinie and hospital ward to the scholarly pre- 
cinets of Harvard University and the philo- 
sophic speculations of Dr. Ray M. McConnell. 
The very title of the latter’s book, “« Criminal 
Responsibility and Social Constraint,” smells of 
the lamp. Yet speculation has practical value, 
and compels us to go to the foundations of our 
legislation and our prison theories. We have 
need of profound reflection on the aims of pun- 
ishment, and ought to consider carefully what 
we are trying to accomplish. Is it expiation, 
or retribution, or deterrence, or reformation, or 
social utility, or an amalgam of all these? It 
is profitable also to review our philosophical 
notions about fate, foreordination, and free will, 
and the exact nature of responsibility for crime. 
Toward all of these ends Dr. McConnell’s book 
is an excellent means. 

From the purely scholastic debate about deter- 
minism and responsibility, we descend with some- 
thing of shock to the practical problem of prison 
labor. “ Penal Servitude” is a pamphlet directed 
against the prison contractor, who here figures 
as a slave driver under state authority. The 
National Committee on Prison Labor is doing 
for this subject what the National Committee 
on Child Labor is doing for childhood exploited 
by factory, mill, and mine. A strain of human 
idealism runs through the sordid details of prison 
shops and disciplinary punishments, of venal 
foremen and spoils politics, of coarse brutality 
and purchase of raw materials. One could wish 





that the discussion might be more impersonal, 
for some prison contractors are honest men and 
the contract system is by no means condemned 
by all prison authorities. In his main conten- 
tion, however, the author of this attack is on the 
right side. The State should not delegate to 
private the process of correction and 
punishment, in which labor is a vital factor. The 
descriptions of conditions observed by the author 
are instructive, and should awaken the public 
conscience to correct these gross abuses. 

In order to make our system of dealing with 
criminals worthy of our modern civilization, 
thoughtful and educated men and women must 
give more attention to this forbidding theme. 
The Attorney General has asked Con 
prosecute an investigation of the whole subject, 
so far as the federal authority extends. We 
must strive to bring into the service a higher 
order of officials, and a more scientific and 
conscientious study of the human beings with 
whom they have to deal. The criminal world 
is not a world apart, but near our homes, and 
cannot be ignored as a theme unfit for the 
polite. The cost of crime is estimated by care- 
ful men to be over 700,000,000 each year, 
and the fruits of this appalling expenditure are 
sorrow, debasement, cruelty, shame, and every 
form of evil. In urging the social duty of 
attention to criminality, the author of “ The 
Present Day Problem of Crime” touches the 
more spiritual elements of the subject. In a 
citation from Mr. F. H. Wines, we have the 
central idea of prison reform — the personality 
of the officials. ‘The head of a reformatory 
prison must be an idealist, a consecrated man, 
a man with a vocation. A truly reformatory 
prison is the last and highest expression of 
charity. It demands the expression of charity 
by the warden. It will not work in the hands 
of a harsh, brutal, incompetent warden. It 
needed the Christian heart and administrative 
genius of a Maconochie to devise and work 
out the reformatory method of treatment.” 
What is true of wardens is true also of police, 
prosecutors, and judges: the modern educa- 
tional theory of the treatment of crime breaks 
down unless it is administered throughout by 
competent and high-minded men. That is not 
a reason for abandoning the modern view, but 
only for demanding the selection and training 
of a body of officials who understand it and are 
competent to carry it into effect. 

To students of prison science, the principles 
and methods worked out at Elmira Reformatory 
have long been familiar through the year-books, 
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essays, and addresses of its famous superintend- 
ent, as well as by discussions in various lan- 

by critical visitors. The autobiography 
of Mr. Brockway now published reproduces cer- 
tain classical documents which summarize his 
doctrines in various stages of development; but 
the new factor here is the frank, clear story of 
the evolution of the great administrator’s own 
mind. This new light is extremely welcome 
even to those who have already known him and 
studied his impersonal statements of views in 
numerous previous publications. 

The world is not even yet far enough advanced 
fully to sympathize with the fundamental eth- 
ical, legal, and administrative ideas which have 
made Elmira Reformatory the synonym of a 
revolution. Before he had reached his majority 
this innovator, sturdy son of a man of independ- 
ent spirit and New England conscience, entered 
upon his apprenticeship. He was fortunate in 
coming under the influence of the most famous 
prison wardens of the previous generation, from 
whom he learned much, but advanced steadily 
beyond them. Mr. Brockway was stimulated 
in his earlier work by a very intense, if some- 
what narrow, religious enthusiasm, from which 
he gradually turned away for what he regards 
as a more rational faith. In this . as in 
many others, he has been affected by the modes 
of thinking current in the last century, although 
he does not often indicate the literary sources 
of the new direction of thought. We have to 
do, not with a man of books so much as a man 
who felt himself in contact with reality and used 
the ideas of others in a very independent fash- 
ion, hardly noting whence they came to him. 
With the bare mention of Lombroso and the 
Irish prison reformers and a few others, he moves 
along quite unconscious of his literary obliga- 
tions. We know that he has read a good deal, 
but he seems to have most valued conversation 
and correspondence with the best men of prac- 
tical experience in his own profession. 

The one principle which guided him from 
beginning to end was that of social protection 
against criminals by their reformation or by 
their segregation. To secure these ends he tried 
all sorts of experiments with a sagacity, per- 
sistence, and patience which were crowned with 
growing success. He never gave up an ele- 
ment which he found in any degree useful. 
While he laid less emphasis on moral and reli- 
gious persuasion in later years, he never wholly 
abandoned them and always made use of them ; 
always trying to keep out sectarianism and 
fanaticism, from which he suffered more than 





once. He is liberal and honest to the extent 
that he reprints his earlier views, with an ex- 
planation of the changes i in his own philosophy. 
His autobiography is the account of a one. | 
mind. Down to the very last he is trying experi 
ments and making observations ; for he still lives 
a noble intellectual life, with open mind and 
keen criticism of methods and systems. His 
enemies will be forgotten; but his work will 
remain, an honor to him and to his country. 


CHARLES RichMonD HENDERSON. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


“There is not, and there can never 
frankness in be, any legitimate purpose in print 
craters. save pleasure and delight; so that he 
who would hide his art behind the broken wall of 
moral excellence is instantly suspected of foul pley- 
When once another intention is admitted than the 
awakening of sense or intelligence, ‘moral’ or 
‘immoral’ matters not a jot.” These two sentences 
may be regarded as the text of Mr. Charles Whibley’s 
“ Studies in Frankness” (Dutton), a volume which 
embraces appreciations of eight authors popularly 
banned as immoral either in their lives or in their 
works. Modern English literature is represented by 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, Laurence Sterne, and Edgar 
Allan Poe; the ancient classics by Petronius, Heli- 
odorus, Apuleius, Herondas, and Lucian. One won- 
ders what Poe is doing in this unholy gallery ; his 
works are not likely to corrupt the youngest thing, 
and his life no longer biases people against his works. 
One might suppose from the sentences quoted above 
that the ordinary moral distinctions of life were to 
be completely disregarded in art, that the obscene 
could be transmuted into the artistic, were it not that 
elsewhere in the volume Sterne is condemned because 
he is “ manifestly obscene in places,” and obscenity, 
which in life is immoral, is in art “a matter of taste.” 
Well, if the obscene is condemned in art, it makes 
very little difference whether it is called immoral or 
in bad taste; we do not want it under any name. If 
Mr. Whibley regrets that the Milesian story is denied 
literary expression by our “ineradicable modesty ” 
and is forced to “eke out a beggarly and formless 
existence by the aid of oral tradition,” we cannot 
enter into any very vital sympathy with him. The 
“ pleasure and delight ” lost to the race may well be 
spared. Nor can one go off into gales of laughter, 
or be tickled, as one is by Chaucer at his naughtiest, 
when one reads the tid-bits selected from the “frank” 
dialogues of Herondas, unless one supposes that the 
asterisks are voluble of convulsive mirth. And why 
asterisks in a Study in Frankness? On the other 
hand, no one to-day will object to the > eee 
novel, to the rascalities of the rogues and beggars, 
“daggle-tailed and out-at-elbows,” as they are, for 
instance, depicted in Petronius. Asa matter of fact, 
the purpose of art is not subjective, as Mr. Whibley 
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(following Aristotle) declares; but it is, as Professor 
Butcher has already pointed out, objective. It is 
the “revelation of the beautiful in external form.” 
If what our conventions stamp as immoral can reveal 
the beautiful, it has a place in art, and only so. Criti- 
cism will not condemn “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” what- 
ever the puritan may say; but it will condemn the 
pruriences of Sterne and the unblushing license of 
Wycherley. Morality is more than convention ; and 
art, which is founded on life, cannot ignore that 
which penetrates all life. 


More than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after his sombre and pathetic 
passing from the scenes of his spec- 
tacular labors as a preacher of astonishing eloquence 
and power, Edward Irving is made the subject of 
as zealous a defense, of as glowing a eulogy, as any 
martyr to his faith could desire. “Edward Irving: 
Man, Preacher, Prophet,” by Jean Christie Root, 
is written in an earnest endeavor to rescue from 
threatening oblivion the name of one who, the author 
finds reason to believe, “perhaps more clearly fore- 
shadowed the problems and truths of to-day than 
any other one man in his period.” By “problems 
and truths” must be understood those of a spiritual 
and religious nature; and the trial and condemna- 
tion of Irving for heresy do indeed stamp him, to 
our view, as a thinker in advance of his age in that 
liberality which comes with freedom from the fet- 
ters of tradition and convention. The writer has 
evidently long cherished the purpose of presenting 
the world with a true picture of Irving, and she has 
amassed much valuable material for such an under- 
taking. All the contemporary and other published 
writings that throw light on his character and work 
she has faithfully studied, and she has also had the 
use of the large store of unpublished material gath- 
ered together by the late Rev. W. W. Andrews, who 
had made the acquaintance of some of Irving’s asao- 
ciates and seems to have enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities for learning the details of his later life. Yet 
the book now offered is not the exhaustive biography 
that might have been expected; but as we already 
have Mrs. Oliphant’s substantial performance, this 
briefer essay in character-study and interpretation 
may better meet the present need. What is espe- 
cially excellent in it is its plea for charity and sym- 
pathy in judging those enthusiasms and ardors of 
Irving’s that his own contemporaries were prone to 
condemn. His views on the human qualities of 
Jesus, his faith in the testimony of the “inner 
voice,” his belief in something akin to our modern 
psychotherapy, were all in advance of his day and 
generation. At the same time he conspicuously 
lacked balance, he had no saving sense of humor, 
and he laid himself open to imposture from any 
charlatan that pretended to divine inspiration. This 
weaker side of the man his apologist does not turn 
to the light. The book does an incidental service in 
rightly presenting Irving’s relations to the Carlyles, 
and in asserting, with documentary evidence, the 
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happiness of his marriage. A portrait of Irving 
and brief “‘appreciations” of him from Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Maurice, and other contemporaries, are 


supplied. (Sherman, French & Co.) 

Agehe Much has been written about the 
of war in unspeakable condition of the various 
Virginia. 


Confederate prisons in which so many 
northern soldiers endured sufferings too cruel to bear 
description. Richmond, Danville, and Salisbury 
were the scenes of notoriously heartless treatment of 
the unlucky captives. Not to dwell on this harsher 
side of prison life, but “to recall certain of the inci- 
dents which helped to enliven the tedious days and 
nights of confinement,” is the purpose of Mr. George 
Haven Putnam’s personal record entitled “ A Pris- 
oner of War in Virginia, 1864-5” (Putnam). It 
is probably not generally known that this publisher 
and author, besides having won with his pen the title 
of Doctor of Letters, much earlier earned with his 
sword that of Adjutant and Brevet-Major, and that 
it was his lot to suffer four months’ confinement in 
Libby Prison and at Danville. The narrative of the 
less harrowing part of this trying experience was 
presented in a paper read before the New York 
Commandery of the United States Loyal Legion, in 
December, 1910. It attracted attention, and is now 
expanded sufficiently to make a book of a little more 
than a hundred pages, adorned with an interesting 
portrait of the soldier-author in his uniform, with a 
sketch of the interior of the Union officers’ prison at 
Danville drawn by the author’s chum, Captain Harry 
Vander Weyde, and with other appropriate illustra- 
tions. With something of the realism of a Dostoieff- 
sky, but with a lighter touch and with an emphasis 
on the more entertaining or amusing features of his 
prison life, the author has produced a book that few 
will open without feeling moved to read from begin- 
ning to end. The question of ultimate responsi- 
bility for the mismanagement of southern military 
prisons and for the long delays in effecting exchanges 
of prisoners is instructively discussed. 


The instinct for etymologizing is 
well-nigh universal. The etymolo- 
gist, however, has not always borne 
the best of reputations. In his pronouncements he 
has not invariably been guided by commonsense and 
a sound linguistic feeling. Dr. Johnson, for instance, 
was naive enough to derive the adverb along, in the 
collocation “Come along,” from French Allons; 
and Bishop Trench blandly connected the word 
saunterer with the Crusading expeditions to the 
Holy Land, deriving the word from the French 
la Sainte Terre. But within the last half-century 
English etymology has finally been put on a scien- 
tifie basis; and in recent years some most excellent 
books on the subject have appeared. The latest 
addition to this list is Professor Ernest Weekley’s 
“The Romance of Words” (Dutton). Professor 
Weekley writes mainly of English words, but he 
shows his bias to his own field as teacher by the 
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large number of Romance etymologies that he 
introduces. He is concerned only incidentally with 
the exposition of general principles, but avows as his 
chief purpose the presentation of the + unexpected 
in etymology, ‘things not generally known,’ such as 
the fact that Tammany was an Indian chief, . . . 
that jilt is identical with Juliet, that parrot is 
historically a diminutive of Peter, and that glamor 
is a doublet of grammar.” He makes little at- 
tempt to exploit new theories, contenting himself, 
for the most part, with “compiling” his materials 
(as he modestly states it in his preface) from other 
sources, mainly the “New English Dictionary” — 
with which he has been associated for a number 
of years in the verification of etymologies. Among 
the dozen or more words for which he proposes new 
etymologies are cockney (generally supposed to be 
compounded of cock and egg), which he would now 
trace to French acoguiné (“made into a coquin”’); 
mulligrubs, which he derives from mouldy grubs ; 
foil {for fencing), which he connects with feuwille ; 
and sullen, which he holds to be a doublet of solemn. 
An extremely interesting chapter is the final one, 
entitled “‘ Etymological Fact and Fiction,” in which 
the author brings together a collection of anecdotes 
from the garlier lexicographers, and lays sundry ety- 
mological ghosts. Throughout, Professor Weekley 
writes with admirable downrightness and simplicity, 
and he nowhere displays anything of cocksureness 
or of pedantry — the besetting sins of the etymol- 
ogist. His book is, first of all, scholarly; but it is 
also thoroughly entertaining. 


The “Spell Series” (Page) reaches 
charm of its fourth number in “The Spell of 
old England. England,” by Mrs. Daniel Dulany 
Addison (or Julia de Wolf Addison, as the name 
appears on the title-page). Mrs. Addison lived in 
England as a child, and studied art there later, so 
that she writes with much more than the summer 
tourist’s acquaintance with the country. In seven- 
teen chapters, agreeably conversational and anec- 
dotal in style, she takes her readers through England 
from end to end and from side to side. That the 
“spell” is not so unremitting and so powerful as to 
hush the traveller’s criticism and deaden all sense of 
humor is evident from many an entertaining passage 
like the following: “One might almost write a whole 
chapter on the signs and advertisements which one 
meets in English travel. A terrible possibility is 
suggested by the announcement: ‘Old false teeth 
bought and sold,’ while ‘The Superfine Cotton Spin- 
ner’s Combine Limited’ is almost as difficult to say 
five times as ‘ Peter Piper.’ On a shop in London 
one reads ‘Greaves late Huggins.’ This is a sermon 
in itself.” A good index and two pages of bibli- 
ography add to the usefulness of the book, while a 
map marked with the places visited enables one to 
follow the itinerary understandingly. “Tavistock,” 
misprinted “Travistock” on the map, is placed, not 
in Devonshire, but too far to the west. in Cornwall 
—a part of England, by the way, to which many 
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readers would doubtless feel inclined to give consid- 
erably more time than Mrs. Addison has given, less 
than two pages being devoted to it in her book. Also 
the Lake District might fairly claim more than the 
dozen pages allotted to it. But England is crowded 
with places of interest, and to do them all justice 
would take a lifetime. The book’s numerous illus- 
trations from photographs of buildings, interiors, 
landscapes, and paintings, are excellent. 


Mr. Richard Davey, whose death 
has recently been chronicled, was a 
writer of more than usual breadth: 
his field embraced journalism, history, travel, and 
other sections not so easily classified. As historian 
he is best known as the biographer of Lady Jane 
Grey, “the nine days’ queen.” The last years of his 
life were devoted to a continuation of his studies in 
the history of the Brandon line, the results of which 
have lately been published under the title “The 
Sisters of Lady Jane Grey and their Wicked Grand- 
father” (Dutton). The Greys were the legal heirs 
to the English throne after Elizabeth; but as they 
never came into the inheritance, their history has 
been neglected by earlier historians. Mr. Davey’s 
work traces the career of the two Grey sisters, 
Catherine and Mary, with the chief attention given 
to Catherine as the older and more important; Mary 
was a dwarf and scarcely had what may be called a 
“career,” except during her brief marriage to a giant 
who held a subordinate office at the royal palace. 
As heir presumptive in a period of much ferment, 
Lady Catherine naturally found herself in the centre 
of a network of intrigue, as both Catholics and Pro- 
testants looked with favor on her as a candidate for 
the throne if Elizabeth should be displaced. The 
author gives some attention to this phase of his biog- 
raphy, and throws considerable light on the anti- 
Elizabethan movements in the early years of the 
reign; but by far the greater portion of the work is 
devoted to the love affairs of these indiscreet prin- 
cesses, and Mr. Davey narrates much gossip that is 
of slight importance, though usually entertaining. 
The portraits which illustrate the volume are very 
interesting; they are chiefly of members of the 
Tudor family, but several are from paintings that 
are not generally known. 


The analysis of community life has 
papas ey nore been developed far enough to make 
factory town. —_ local studies more complete and 
instructive than ever before. The latest of such stu- 
dies is Mr. George F. Kenngott’s “The Record of 
a City: A Social Survey of Lowell, Massachusetts” 
(Macmillan). Lowell is a fine example of the tend- 
encies of industrial populations in this country, and it 
is old enough to reveal contrasts between the present 
and the past. One must be a stout-hearted optimist 
to contemplate serenely a comparison between the 
Lowell of Lucy Larcom and the “ Lowell Offering” 
with the noisy and polyglot town of to-day. It isa 
different stock, with distinctly lower standards and 
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ideals. If this is what industry and immigrant labor 
are going to make of American people, then success- 
ful manufactures are a national calamity. But we 
have not seen the end, and even in this chaos one 
may discern the dawn of a more hopeful day. It 
is well to read Miss Mary Antin’s “The Promised 
Land” as a relief from the depressing effects of 
such a picture. If we can react upon this mountain- 
mass of alien material, we may help to save the 
world; if we are apathetic and passive we shall cer- 
tainly lose our civilization. The following quotation 
from the poet Lowell fittingly closes this rather dole- 
ful description of a factory town: 
“* Tis ours to save our brethren, 

With love and peace to win 

Their darkened hearts from error 

Ere they harden into sin. 

But if, before his duty, 

Man with listless spirit stands, 

Ere long the Great Avenger 

Takes the work from out his hands.” 
It is significant that this study was inspired and 
directed by such men as Professor Peabody of Har- 
vard. The history of the town from Colonial days 
introduces a mass of well-arranged facts, collected 
with vast toil, about the present population, the hous- 
ing of the operatives, health conditions, the standard 
of living, industrial conditions, social institutions, 
and recreations of the people. The reader should 
be reminded that the budget included is based on 
only one week’s experience, while it is now generally 

that the accounts should cover at least a 

whole year. The better method, however, is so ex- 
pensive that private investigators cannot use it for an 
entire city, and we should be grateful for the study 
as it stands. Those to whom statistics are an un- 
known language may look at the pictures in this vol- 
ume, some of which are pathetic even to tragedy. 


Whether Mr. Frederick Adcock’s 
Senden beautiful drawings of historic Lon- 
pen and pencil. don houses were made for his 
brother’s chapters describing them, or, as the 
brother modestly intimates, the descriptive matter 
was furnished as complementary to the illustrations, 
the book, “ Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of 
London” (Dutton), which Mr. A. St. John Adcock 
and Mr. Frederick Adcock have together brought 
to completion, is well planned and does credit to all 
concerned in its making. Seventy-four houses and 
other literary landmarks of London, covering the 
three centuries from Shakespeare's time to 
Whistler's, are gracefully drawn by the artist, 
while his collaborator turns to good account the 
abundant memoirs and other literature throwing 
light on the inmates of these houses and the 
haunters of these scenes. Not as a mere compiler, 
however, has Mr. St. John Adcock been content to 
perform his part. A wide knowledge of London 
and an intimate acquaintance with the literature 
relating to its memorable buildings are apparent in 
his pages. Even our own Hawthorne and his visit 
to Leigh Hunt in Rowan Road find a place in the 
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book; and the noteworthy researches of our Pro- 
fessor Wallace in fixing Shakespeare’s temporary 
abode with one Christopher Mountjoy, wig-maker, 
at the corner of Silver and Monkwell streets, do not 
escape his generously appreciative notice. Some- 
what surprising to most readers will be the number 
and importance of the extant monuments of bygone 
ages scattered about London. Mauch that is his- 
toric has vanished, but much still survives; and a 
more attractive or useful guide to these cherished 
mementos of a day that is dead could hardly be 
desired. Sixteen portraits, beginning with Dr. 
Johnson’s and ending with Robert Browning’s, add 
to the pictorial richness of the volume. 


Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s Life of the 
of the French Marquise de la Rochejaquelin (Long- 
Revolution. mans) is based mainly upon Mme. de 
la Rochejaquelin’s Memoirs, an English translation 
of which appeared as long ago as 1827, with a pre- 
face by Sir Walter Scott. Mrs. Scott has drawn 
also upon the Souvenirs of Mme. de la Bouére, 
another Vendean heroine. In point of view the 
treatment is unreservedly sympathetic toward these 
defenders of the throne and altar; not merely toward 
the women, who were undoubtedly heroic, and the 
peasants and their leaders, who were equally so, but 
towards the cause. The Vendean revolt and its ruth- 
less suppression make up one of the most tragic in- 
cidents of the Revolution, but wrong was not wholly 
on the side of the “ Blues,” as the Republicans were 
called, although the list of their atrocities is longer. 
The absence of shading mars Mrs. Scott’s narrative ; 
and the characters, which are all courage and virtue 
and self-sacrifice, give it too much the tone of a work 
of edification. The element of contrast might have 
been furnished by one personage, to whom she alludes 
as a mystery, but whose secret has been revealed in 
one of M. Lendtre’s incomparable essays. This is 
the masquerading Bishop of Agra, who gave himself 
out as direct representative of the Pope and was ac- 
cepted as such by the Vendean chiefs. The comedy 
ended in tragedy, and the motive (at least in the 
beginning) seems to have been the simple one of 
trying to extricate himself from the danger of being 
shot. 


A noblewoman 


So enraptured with the charms of 
emtin tendo Naples and ite neighborhood is the 
dolee far niente. anonymous author of “City of Sweet- 
Do-Nothing” (Alice Harriman Co.) that the won- 
der is she could have guided her pen through the 
“familiar letters of flitting ‘round Naples” which 
fili her book and give it its more complete designa- 
tion on the title-page. “Has any city” she exclaims, 
“ half the sublime loveliness of this Napoli? But 
no — it were impossible, that! Sleep too is impos- 
sible for wondering over her beauty — her majestic 
glory —this Old World Naples of mystery and en- 
chantment. . . . Ah, this enrapturing, entrancing, 
enchanting city !— surely one might say with all 
ardor —‘ Vedi Napoli e poi muori/’” The letters, 
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vivacious and informally descriptive and narrative, 
as well as rapturous, are addressed chiefly to either 
“M ” or “G,” but occasionally to other members of 
the alphabet; and their writer, we are told, is “an 
American girl.” She shows a quick responsiveness 
to all that is striking or characteristic or otherwise 
interesting in the strange sights that greet her Amer- 
ican eyes. Incidentally, too, her book derives abun- 
dant “local color” from the innumerable native 
words and phrases that it contains for the instruc- 
tion or the bewilderment of its readers. In fact, we 
have failed to find a single page unsprinkled with 
foreign terms. But a little more care to have these 
exotic gems free from flaw would have been advis- 
able. A couplet quoted in the third letter as “ Tutto 
al mondo e vano — Ne l'amore agni dolcezza,” has 
enough errors to startle even a careless reader. 
Nevertheless, one is moved to envy this American 
girl for her ecstatic winter on the Bay of Naples. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Two of the late William James’s student talks, “On 
a Certain Blindness in Human Beings” and “ What 
Makes a Life Significant,” have been reprinted by 
Messrs. Holt in a little volume entitled “On Some of 
Life’s Ideals.” These essays are among the most stim- 
ulating and helpful of the author’s ethical writings, and 
in the present inexpensive form it is to be hoped that 
they will find the widest possible audience. 

Volume Six of the “ Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica Papers,” published by the University of Chicago 
Press, is made up of three noteworthy articles: “ Father 
Kino’s Lost History, its Discovery, and its Value,” by 
Mr. Herbert E. Bolton; “A Bibliography of English 
Fiction in the Eighteenth Century,” by Mr. John M. 
Clapp; and “The New Classification of Languages and 
Literatures by the Library of Congress,” by Mr. A. C. 
von Noé. There is in all these papers a freshness of 
interest not always to be found in the publications of 
bibliographical societies. 

The latest addition to Mr. Henry Frowde’s admirable 
series of inexpensive reprints known as the “ World’s 
Classics” is « A Book of English Essays (1600—1900),” 
selected by Messrs. Stanley V. Makower and Basil W. 
Blackwell. Here are brought together more than fifty 
brief essays, from some forty different essayists, rang- 
ing from Sir Thomas Overbury to Francis Thompson. 
The choice of items is abundantly varied, each of the 
several types of essay (the informal, the didactic, the 
critical, and the like) being fully represented, and is in 
other respects judicious. 

“The Village Homes of England ” is the subject of 
the latest special number of “ The International Studio ” 
(Lane). These “ haunts of ancient peace,” in which En- 
gland is so rich, are here dealt with as examples of archi- 
tecture rather than as records or symbols of the past. 
Mr. Sydney H. Jones, who is responsible for the text, 
supplies also a multitude of pen-and-ink and color illus- 
trations; a few additional drawings in color are con- 
tributed by Messrs. Wilfrid Ball and John Fullwood. 
The work as a whole forms a competent and interesting 
treatment of a fascinating subject; while in all external 





details the volume measures up to the notably high 
standard set by previous “Studio” special numbers. * 


NOTES. 


A new novel by Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison, the au- 
thor of “ Queed,” is announced for publication in Janu- 
ary by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A life of Canute the Great, by Professor Laurence 
M. Larson, will be added shortly to Messrs. Putnam’s 
“ Heroes of the Nations” series. 

“The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse,” compiled by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, is an autumn announcement 
of no little interest to poetry-lovers. 

An English publication of considerable importance, 
not yet announced on this side, is a biography of the 
late George Frederick Watts, written by his widow, to 
be issued in three large illustrated volumes. 

Although nearly a decade has passed since his death, 
no biography of William Ernest Henley has yet appeared. 
We are glad to note that we are soon to have such a 
work, from the peu of Mr. Charles Whibley. 

Mr. Gordon Craig, author of “On the Art of the 
Theatre,” will soon publish a quarto volume of drawings 
for scenic settings, with brief descriptive text. The 
book will be entitled “ Towards a New Theatre.” 

An anthology of “Masterpieces of the Southern 
Poets,” compiled by Mr. Walter Neale, is announced 
by the Neale Publishing Co. This house will also pub- 
lish the “ Poetical Works vf Rose Hartwick Thorpe.” 

Publication of the late Professor Ernest Fenollosa’s 
« Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art,” which was post- 
poned from last autumn, will take place this month. It 
will comprise two elaborately-illustrated quarto volumes. 

A complete single-volume edition of George Mere- 
dith’s poetical works, based on the carefully-revised text 
of the recent “Memorial Edition,” and supplied with 
notes by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, will be published next 
month by Messrs. Scribner. 

The series of papers entitled “« Among My Books,” 
with which Mr. Frederic Harrison has been delighting 
readers of “The English Review” during the past few 
months, will be published in book form, with some 
additional reviews and essays, by the Macmillan Co. 

That Louis Napoleon was the natural son of Napoleon 
L. is the thesis set forth in a two-volume work entitled 
«Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.,” translated from 
the private diary of a lifelong and iatimate friend of 
Louis Napoleon, the late Baron D’Ambes, which Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co. will immediately publish in this 
country. 

A belated recognition of Coleridge, in the form of a 
definitive edition of his poems and plays in two volumes, 
is soon to appear from the Oxford University Press. 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, grandson of the poet- 
philosopher, is the compiler and editor of this first com- 
plete edition of the writings that have been waiting a 
century (more or less) for collection and publication in 
fitting form. 

A few additional announcements of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons which reached us too late for inclusion 
in the regular list of autumn announcements in this issue 
are the following: “The Diaries of William Charles 
Macready, 1833-1851,” edited by Mr. William Charles 
Toynbee; “ Indian Pages and Pictures,” by Mr. Michael 
M. Shoemaker; “Greek and Roman Portraits,” an art 
study by Dr. Anton Hekler; and “De Orbe Nevo: The 
Eight Decades of Peter Martyr D’Anghiera,” translated 
from the Latin and edited by Mr. Francis Augustus 
MacNutt. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF FALL BOOKS. 


In accordance with our custom of many years’ 
standing, we place before our readers herewith a 
carefully-prepared classified list of the new books 
announced for issue during the Fall and Winter of 
1912-13 by the leading American publishing houses. 
Including the two departments of “School and 
College Text-books” and “ Books for the Young,” 
which considerations of space compel us to carry over 
to our next issue, our list of Fall announcements 
this year comprises over two thousand titles, repre- 
senting the output of some sixty American publish- 
ers. This list has as usual been prepared especially 
for our pages, from the most authentic information 
to be obtained; and its interest and value to every 
book buyer — whether librarian, bookseller, or private 
purchaser — will be at once apparent. All the books 
entered are new books — new editions not being in- 
cluded unless having new form or matter. Some of 
the more interesting features among these announce- 
ments are commented upon in the leading editorial 
in this number of Tue Dit. 








BioGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Mark Twain, the personal and literary life of Sam- 
uel Langhorne Clemens, by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
3 vols., illus., $7. net.—In the Courts of Memory, 
by Madame L. de Hagermann-Lindencrone, illus., 
$2. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

A Memoir of George Palmer Putnam, together with 
a record of the earlier years of the publishing 
house founded by him, by George Haven Putnam, 
with portraits, $5. net.—Robert Anderson, Briga- 
dier General, U, 8. A., 1805-1871, by his daughter, 
Eva Anderson Lawton, 2 vols., illus., $5. net.—The 
Life of Mirabeau, by 8S. G. Tallentyre, with por- 
traits, $3.50 net.—Queen Henrietta Maria and Her 
Friends, by Henrietta Haynes, illus., $3.50 net.— 
Washington and Lincoln, by Robert W. McLaugh- 
lin, with portraits, $1.50 net.—The Personality of 
Napoleon, by J. Holland Rose, $2.50 net.—An Ex- 
perience in the Virginia Prisons during the Last 
Winter of the Civil War, 1864-5, by George Haven 
Putnam, illus., 75 cts. net.—Heroes of the Nations, 
new vols: The Great Roger of Sicily, by Edmund 
Curtis; Canute the Great, by Laurence M. Larson; 
each illus,, $1.50 net.—Recollections of the Civil 
War, by Mason Whiting Tyler, edited by William 
S. Tyler, illus., $2.50 net.—The Last Leaf, obser- 
vations, during seventy-five years, of men and 
events in America and England, by James Kendall 
Hosmer, LL.D., $1.50 net.—Woodrow Wilson, by 
Hester E. Hosford, second edition, revised and 
enlarged, $1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The New Life of Byron, by Ethel Colburn Mayne, 2 
vols., illus.—Recollections of a Great Lady, being 
more memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne, edited 
from original MS. by M. Charles Nicoullaud, $2.50 
net.—Love Affairs of the Condés, 1530-1740, by 
H. Noel Williams, illus., $3.75 net.—King René 
d’Anjou and Hig Seven Queens, by Edgecumbe 
Staley, illus. in color, ete., $3. net.—The Fourth 
Generation, reminiscences, by Janet Ross, illus., 
$3.50 net.—Anson Burlingame and the First Chi- 
nese Mission to Foreign Powers, by Frederick 
Wells Williams, $2. net.—James S. Wadsworth of 
Geneseo, brevet and major-general of volunteers, 
U. S. A. by Henry Greenleaf Pearson, illus. in 





t 


photogravure, ete—A Princess of the Italian 
Reformation, Giulia Gonzaga, 1513 to 1566, her 
family and friends, by Christopher Hare, illus., 
$2.50 net.—Rose Bertin, the creator of fashion at 
the court of Marie Antoinette, by Emile Lang- 
lade, adapted from the French by Angelo A. Rap- 
poport, illus., $3. net.—Military Memoirs of a 
Confederate, a critical narrative, by E. P. Alexan- 
der, new and cheaper edition, $3. net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Three Brontes, by May Sinclair, illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., $3. net.—The Autobiography of an 
Individualist, by James O. Fagan, $1.25 net.—Life 
and Letters of John Rickman, Lamb’s friend, by 
Orlo Williams, illus., $3.50 net.—Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, two addresses, by Edward W. Emerson and 
William F. Harris, with photogravure portrait, $1. 
net.—When I Was Young, by Yoshio Markino, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Lafcadio Hearn, by Edward 
Thomas, with portrait, 75 cts. net.—J. M. Synge, 
and the Irish Dramatic Movement, by Francis 
Bickley, with portrait, 75 cts. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Under the Old Flag, memoirs of three wars, by 
James Harrison Wilson, LL.D., late Major-General, 
U. S. V., 2 vols., $6. net.—Social Life in Old New 
Orleans, reminiscences of Mrs. Eliza Ripley, $2.50 
net.—Robespierre and the Women He Loved, by 
Hector Fleischmann, $4. net.—The Romance of a 
Favorite, the Countess de Castiglione, by Frederick 
Loliée, trans. from the French by Morton Fuller- 
ton, illus., $3.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

General Jubal A. Early, autobiographical sketch and 
narrative of the war between the states, with 
introductory notes by R. H. Early, illus., $3.50 
net.—Chiero’s Memoirs, the reminiscences of a 
society palmist, including interviews with the 
greatest celebrities of the day, illus., $2. net.— 
Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots, a civil servant’s 
recollections and impressions of thirty-seven years 
of work and sport in the central province of Ben- 
gal, by Andrew H. L. Fraser, illus., $1.50 net.— 
The Empress Josephine, by Baron De Meneval, 
illus., $2.50 net.—William T. Richards, by Harri- 
son S. Morris., illus., $1. net. (J.B. Lippincott Co.) 

Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate, by Benja- 
min Whipple, LL.D., illus., $2. net.—The Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli, by W. F. Monypenny, Vol. IL, 
$3. net.—Clara Schumann, an artist’s life, by Ber- 
thold Litzman, translated from the fourth German 
edition by Grace E. Hadow, Vol. IL., illus.—Lead- 
ing Figures in European History, by Dunn Patti- 
son. (Macmillan Co.) 

Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon IIL, by Baron D’Am- 
bes, trans. by A. R. Allinson, 2 vols., illus., $6. net. 
—John Hancock, the picturesque patriot, by Lo- 
renzo Sears, with photogravure frontispiece, $1.50 
net.—Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes, by 
Edgeumbe Staley, illus. in color, etc., $4. net.—In 
the Footsteps of Richard Coeur de Lion, by Maud 
M. Holbach, illus. in photogravure, etc., $4. net.— 
A Polish Exile with Napoleon, by G. L. de St. M. 
Watson, illus. in photogravure, $3.50 net. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

Fanny Burney, by Constance Hill, illus., $5. net.— 
Life of Cobbett, by Lewis Melville, 2 vols., illus., 
$10. net.—Letter Bag of Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, 
by Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling, 2 vols., illus., $10. net. 
—Memoirs of the Court of England, 1675, by Marie 
Catherine Comtese d’Aulnoy, illus., $5. net.—A 
Queen of Shreds and Patches, by L. Gastine, illus., 
$4. net.—Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany, 
by F. Loraine Petre, illus.—Footprints of Famous 
Americans in Paris, by John Joseph Conway, with 
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Introduction by Mrs. John Lane, illus., $3.50 net.— 
Memories of James McNeil Whistler, by Thomas 
R. Way, illus., $3. net.—Coke of Norfolk and His 
Friends, the Life of Thomas Coke, First Earl of 
Leicester and Holkham, by A. M. W. Stirling, new 
edition, revised, illus., $4. net—Don John of Aus- 
tria, by P. Louis Coloma. (John Lane Co.) 

The Days of My Life, an autobiography, by Amelia 
E. Barr, illus., $3. net.—Reminiscences of a Diplo- 
matist’s Wife, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, illus., $3. net. 
—The Romance of Sandro Botticelli, by A. J. An- 
derson, illus., $3. net.—Michael Heilprin and His 
Sons, by Gustav Pollak, illus., $3.50 net—The New 
Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, from childhood to 
girlhood, trans. from the French by Mary J. Saf- 
ford, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln, by Helen Nico- 
lay, $1.80 net.—Everybody’s St. Francis, by Mau- 
rice Francis Egan, illus. in color, ete., by Boutet 
de Monvel, $2.50 net. (Century Co.) 

Retrospections of an Active Life, by John Bigelow, 
Vols. IV. and V., completing the work, per volume 
$4. net.—The Man Who Bucked Up, an autobiog- 
raphy, by Arthur Howard, $1. net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Memories of Victorian London, by Mrs. Walford.— 
Essays in Appreciation, by Canon George M. Doug- 
las—A Colonial Governor in Maryland, by Lady 
Edgar.—The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Kil- 
lowen, by Frank Matthew Russell. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

The Soldier-Bishop, Ellison Capers, by Walter B. 
Capers, illus., $3. net.—One of Jackson’s Foot Cav- 
alry, his experience and what he saw during the 
War of 1861 to 1865, by John H. Worsham, $2. 
net.—William Leroy Brown, his life, with extracts 
from his works, by Thomas L. Brown, illus., $2. 
net.—Mrs. Fiske, a biographical and critical study, 
by Frank Carlos Griffith, illus., $1. net. (Neale 
Publishing Co.) 

The Life of Nietzsche, by Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, 
Vol. IIl., The Solitary Nietzsche, illus., $4. net.— 
Court Series of French Memoirs, trans. from the 
French and edited by E. Jules Méras, new vols.: 
Memoirs Relating to the Empress Josephine, by 
Georgette Ducrest; “1814,” manuscript of Baron 
Fain; each illus., $1.50 net.—Heroines of Modern 
Progress, by Elmer C. Adams and Warren Dunham 
Foster, illus., $1.50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Theatrical and Musical Memoirs, by Rudolph Aron- 
son, illus., $2.50 net.—Caesar Borgia, a study of 
the Renaissance, by John Leslie Garner, illus., $3.25 
net.—Fourteen years of Diplomatic Life in Japan, 
by Baroness Albert d’Anethan, illus., $4.25 net.— 
A White King in East Africa, by John Boyes, illus., 
$3. net.—-Cardinal de Richelieu, by Eleanor C. 
Price, illus., $3.25 net.—Forty-Five Years of My 
Life, by Princess Louise of Prussia, illus., $4.25 
net.—A White King in Africa, by John Boyes, 
illus., $3. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

American Crises Biographies, edited by Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer, new vols.: Ulysses S. Grant, by 
Franklin S. Edmonds; Robert Toombs, by Ulrich 
B. Phillips; each with portrait, $1.25 net. (George 
W. Jacobs Co.) 

General W. T. Sherman as College President, by Wal- 
om) Fleming, illus., $5. net. (Arthur H. Clark 

My Friends at Brook Farm, by John Van der Zee 
Sears, illus., $1.25 net. (Desmond Fitzgerald, Inc.) 

Leading American Inventors, by George Iles, illus., 
$1.75 net.—The World’s Leading Conquerors, by 
W. L. Bevans, with portraits, $1.75 net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 





The Last Legitimate King of France, Louis XVIL, 
by Phoebe Allen, $5. net.—Life of Michael Angelo, 
by Romain Rolland, $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Sun Yat Sen, and the awakening of China, by James 
Cantile, $1.25 net.—Arthur T. Piersong a biog- 
raphy, by his son, Delavan Leonard Pierson, illus., 
$1.50 net.——A Modern Pioneer in Korea, the life 
story of Henry G. Appenzeller, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Royal Women, their history and romance, by Mary 
Ridpath Mann., iilus., $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) 

Little-Known Sisters of Well-Known Men, by Sarah 
Jertrude Pomeroy, illus., $1.25 net. (Dana Estes 
& Co.) 

William Jones, Indian, cowboy, American scholar, 
and anthropologist in the field, by Henry Milner 
Rideout, with photogravure portrait, $1.75 net. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

A Chinese St. Francis, a biography of a Chinese 
Christian, by G. Campbell Brown, $1. net. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 

Queens of Beauty and Romance, first vols.: The 
Story of Marie Antoinette, by Francis Bickley; 
The Story of Lady Hamilton, by E. Hallam Moor- 
house; The Story of Nell Gwyn, by Cecil Chester- 
ton; each illus. in color, $1. net. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 

Mémoire de Marie Caroline, Reine de Naples, by 
R. M. Johnston. (Harvard University Press.) 

Jesus and I Are Friends, the life-story of J. R. Mil- 
ler, by John T. Faris. (Presbyterian Board of 
Publication.) 

Thackeray, by Sidney Dark, 50 ets. net. (Cassell & 
Co.) 


History. 


The Story of the Borough of the Bronx of the City 
of New York, by Stephen Jenkins, illus., $3.50 net. 
—The Hoosac Valley, its legends and its history, 
by Grace Greylock Niles, illus., $3.50 net.—His- 
toric New York, pictures of social and political 
life in New Amsterdam and early New York, 
edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice Carrington- 
Royce, Ruth Putnam, and Eva Palmer Brownell, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Symbol and Satire in the French 
Revolution, by Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D., illus.— 
A History of England, from the earliest times to 
the present day, written by various authors under 
the direction and editorship of C. W. C. Oman, Vol. 
IIl., The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Centuries, 1272-1485, by Kenneth Vickers, $3. net. 
—The Elmira Prison Camp, 1864-5, by Clay W. 
Holmes, illus., $3.50 net.—The Story of the Civil 
War, Vol. IIl., The Campaigns of 1863 to July 10, 
by William Roscoe Livermore, two parts, with 
maps, each $1.75 net.—New France and New Eng- 
land, by James Douglas, $2.50 net.—Kings and 
Gods of Egypt, by Alexandré Moret, trans. by 
Madame Moret, illus., $2. net.—Romance of the 
French Chateaux, Feudal, Renaissance, Bourbon, 
by Elizabeth W. Champney, 2 vols., illus., in photo- 
gravure, $6. net.—Colonial Homesteads and Their 
Stories, by Marion Harland, new edition in one 
volume, illus., $3.50 net.—The Republican Tradi- 
tion in Europe, by H. A. L. Fisher, student’s edi- 
tion, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

One Hundred Years of Peace, by Henry Cabot a 
$1.25 net.—A History of the United States, by 
Edward Channing, Vol. III., The American Revolu- 
tion, 1760-1789, with maps, $2.50 net.—The Writ- 
ings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford and C. F. Adams, Vol. I., $3. net.—The 
Economic Beginnings of the Far West, by Kath- 
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arine Coman, 2 vols., illus., $4. net.—The Cam- 
bridge Mediaeval History, by J. B. Bury, H. N. 
Gwatkin, and J. P. Whitney, Vol. II., The Rise of 
the Saracens and the Foundation of the Western 
Empire, with maps, $5. net.—The Letters of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, collected and edited by James Cur- 
tis Ballagh, Vol. Il—The Monuments of Ancient 
Athens, by Charles H. Weller, illus. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

Italy in the Thirteenth Century, by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, 2 vols., illus., $5. net.—Merchant Ventures of 
Old Salem, by Robert E. Pea , illus., $2. net.— 
The Holy Christian Church, a history, by R. M. 
Johnston, $1.50 net.—A History of the Presidency 
from 1897 to 1909, by Edward Stanwood, $1.50 
net.—History of Plymouth Plantation, by William 
Bradford, edited by Worthington C. Ford, 2 vols., 
illus., $15 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Grandeur That Was Rome, by J. C. Stobart, 
illus., $7.50 net.—The Colonial Homes of Philadel- 
phia and Its Neighborhood, by Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Horace Mather Lippincott, illus., $5. 
net.—Old-Time Belles and Cavaliers, by Edith 
Tunis Sale, illus., $5. net.—King’s Cutters and 
Smugglers, by E. Keble Chatterton, illus., $2. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Colbert’s West India Policy, by Stewart L. Mims, $2. 
net.—The Diary of a Voyage to the United States, 
by Moreau de Saint Méry, edited by Stewart L. 
Mims.—A Journey to Ohio in 1810, as recorded in 
the Journal of —— Van Horn Dwight, edited, 
with introduction, by Max Farrand, $1.25 net.— 
The Corporation Act of Connecticut, revised and 
annotated by Eliot Watrous, $2.25 net. (Yale 
University Press.) 

American Colonial Government, 1696-1765, by Oliver 
M. Dickerson, $4, net.—The First Explorations of 
the og ay ~— of the Virginians, 
1650-1674, by Clarence W. Alvord and Lee Bid- 
good, $4. net.—The Constitutions of Ohio, Amend- 
ments, and Proposed Amendments, by Isaac 
Franklin Patterson, $3. net. (Arthur H. Clark 


Co.) 

A History of the Modern World, by Oscar Brown- 
ing, 2 vols., $7.50 net.—The Story of the Renais- 
sance, by William Henry Hudson, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Passing of the Manchus, by P. H. Kent.—Well- 
ington’s Army, by C. W. C. Oman.—A Staff Officer’s 
Scrap Book during the Russo-Japanese War, by 
Ian Hamilton, new edition. (Longmans, Green & 


A History of the People of the United States, from 
the Revolution to the Civil War, by John Bach 
McMaster, complete in 8 vols., Vol. VIIL, 1850- 
1861, completing the work, $2.50 net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Queen Anne, by Herbert Paul, $2.50 net. 
H. Doran Co.) 

The Romantic Story of the Puritan Fathers and 
Their Founding of New Boston, and the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, by Albert Christopher Addi- 
son, illus., $2.50 net. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

A History of Babylonia, by Leonard King, illus., 
$4.80 net.—The Annals of the Strand, and The 
Annals of Fleet Street, by E. B. Chancellor, each 
illus., $2.40 net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Outlines of European History, by James Harvey 
Robinson and Charles A. Beard, 2 vols. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

The Franco-Prussian War and Its Hidden Causes, 
by Emile Ollivier, trans., with introduction and 
notes, by George Burnham Ives, with portraits, 
$2.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


(George 








Fighting by Southern Federals, by Charles C. Ander- 
son, $2, net.—Antietam and the Maryland and 
Virginia Campaigns of 1862, by Isaac W. Hey- 
singer, illus., $1.50 net——The Numerical Strength 
of the Confederate Army, an examination of the 
arguments of the Hon. ries Francis Adams and 
others, by Randolph H. McKim, $1. net. (Neale 
Publishing Co.) 

China’s Revolution, 1911-1912, by Edwin J. Dingle, 
illus., $3.50 net.—The Crime of 1812, a narrative 
of Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812, by an 
eye-witness, Eugene Labaume, illus., $2.75 net. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Causes and Effects in American History, the story 
of the origin and development of the nation, by 
Edwin W. Morse, illus., $1.25 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Smuggling in the American Colonies, by William S. 
MeClellan, $1.50 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem, by Ralph D. 
Paine, new and cheaper edition, illus., $2. net.— 
Winning the South-West, by Glenn D. Bradley, 
illus., $1. net.—The Story of Old Fort Dearborn, 
by J. Seymour Currey, illus., $1. net. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) 

The Campaign of Gettysburg, by “Miles,” with maps, 
$2. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

A Short History of Scotland, by Andrew Lang, $2. 
net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) / 
The Year Books of Richard II, 1388, edited by 
George F. Deiser.—Harvard Historical Studies, new 
vols.: The Barrington-Bernard Correspondence, by 
Edward Channing; The Government of the Otto- 
man Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, by A. H. Lybyer. (Harvard University 

Press 


The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, translated from 
the German by John Lees, with introduction by 
Lord Redesdale, new popular-priced edition, 2 
vols., $5. net.—The English and the French in the 
17th Century, by Charles Bastide, $3. net. (John 
Lane Co.) 

History of London, by Helen Douglas-Irvine, illus., 
$3. net. (James Pott & Co.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Letters of George Meredith, edited by his son, 
2 vols., with portrait, $4. net—The Inn of Tran- 
quillity, studies and essays, by John Galsworthy, 
$1.30 net.—The Scott Originals, an account of the 
notables and worthies, the originals of characters 
in the Waverley novels, by W. S. Creckett, with 
portraits, $2.50 net.—Gateways to Literature, and 
other essays, by Brander Matthews, $1.25 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

In the Hands of a Receiver, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers, $1.25 net.—The Provincial American, and 
other papers, by Meredith Nicholson, $1.25 net.— 
Time and Change, by John Burroughs, $1.10 net.— 
Americans and Others, by Agnes plier, $1.10 
net.—The American Mind, by Bliss Perry, $1.25 
net.—Masters of Modern French Criticism, by 
Irving Babbitt, $2. net—Emerson’s Journals, 
edited by Edward W. Emerson and Waldo E. 
Forbes, Vol. VII, 1844-48; Vol. VIIL, 1848-53; 
each illus., $1.75 net.—Intimations of Immortal- 
ity in the Sonnets of Shakespeare, by George H. 
Palmer, 85 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

J. M. Synge, a critical study, by P. P. Howe, $2.50 

net.—Post Liminium Essays and Critical Papers, 

by Lionel Johnson, $2. net.—The Women of 

Shakespeare, by Frank Harris, $2. net.—-The Eight- 

een-Nineties, a review of art and life at the close 
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of the nineteenth century, by Holbrook Jackson, 
$3. net.—Thomas Hardy, a critical study, by Las- 
celles Abercrombie, $2.50 net.—Walter Pater, a 
critical study, by Edward Thomas, $2.50 net.— 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, a critical study, by 
Edward Thomas, $2.50 net.—George Gissing, a 
critical study, by Frank Swinnerton, $2.50 net.— 
William Morris, a critical study, by John Drink- 
water, $2.50 net.—All Manner of Folk, interpreta- 
tions and studies, by Holbrook Jackson, $1.50 net. 
—Gleams, by Edwin Bjirkman, $1. net. (Mitchell 
Kennerley.) 

Correspondence of Napoleon I., edited by Colonel 
Picard, 3 vols., $10. net.—Harrison’s England, a 
reprint in the “Shakespeare’s England” section of 
the Shakespeare Library of an old book giving com- 
plete information regarding the quaint manners of 
Elizabethan times, $7.50 net.—Collected Works of 
William Sharp, Vols. III, IV., and V., each $1.50 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 

A new volume of essays, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
$1.50 net.—On Emerson, and other essays, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. by Montrose J. Moses, 
$1.25 net.—A new volume of essays, by Hilaire 
Belloc, $1.25 net.—Stories of Shakespeare’s Eng- 
lish History Plays, by H. A. Guerber, illus., $1.25 
net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Letters of Ulysses S. Grant, edited by his 
nephew, Jesse Grant Cramer, with portraits, $2. 
net.—The Cambri History of English Litera- 
ture, edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller, Vol. 
IX., The Age of Swift and Pope, $2.50 net.—Out- 
lines of the History of German Literature, by 
J. G. Robertson, $1.35 net.—Ellen Key, Her Life 
and Her Work, a critical study by Louise Nystrom 
Hamilton, trans. by Anna E, B. Fries, with por- 
trait, $1.50 net.—Thy Rod and Thy Staff, by 
Arthur Christopher Benson, $1.50 net.—Court 
—_~— of James L., their influence in diplomacy, 
by v Sullivan, $1.50 net.—The Fascination of 
Books, by Joseph Shaylor, $1.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Wallet of Time, a history of the American 
stage from the time of Brutus Booth to the pres- 
ent day, by William Winter, 2 vols., illus., $6. net. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Among My Books, and other reviews and essays, by 
Frederick Harrison.—Discoveries, by W. B. Yeats, 
$1.50 net.—J. M. Synge and the Ireland of His 
Time, critical essays, by W. B. Yeats, $1.50 net.— 
Introduction to Browning, by Ella B. Hallock, with 
frontispiece, $1. net.—The Spirit of French Let- 
ters, by Mabell S. C. Smith, $1.50 net.—Romantic 
Love and Perscnal Beauty, by H. T. Finck, new 
edition. (Macmillan Co.) 

Some English Story-Tellers, a book of the younger 
novelists, by Frederick Taber Cooper, with por- 
traits, $1.60 net.—Village Life in America, 1852- 
1872, as told in the diary of a school-girl, by Caro- 
line Cowles Richards, with introduction by Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, illus., $1.30 net. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) 

Books and Bookmen, by Ian Maclaren, $1.25 net.— 
The Message of Robert Browning, by A. A. Foster, 
$1.50 net.—Among Books Old and New, by John 
Kelman, $1.50 net—A Bookman’s Letters, by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, $1.50 net.—Do Something! Be 
Something! a new philosophy of human efficiency, 
by Herbert Kaufman, 75 cts. net. (George H. 
Doran Co.) 

Browning and His Century, by Helen A. Clarke, 
illus.,, $1.50 net.—Rolling Stones, a collection of 
literary miscellanea, by O. Henry, illus. by the 
author, $1.20 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 








English Literature and the Classics, by Gilbert Mur- 
ray, J. A. Stewart, G. S. Gordon, J. S. Phillimore, 
A. C. Clark, H. W. Garrod, S. G. Owen, R. J. E. 
Tiddy, and A. D. Godley.—The Early Poetry of 
Israel in Its Physical and Social Origins, by George 
Adam Smith. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Elizabethan Playhouse, and other studies, by 
W. J. Lawrence, illus., $3.50 net.—Literary Hearth- 
Stones in Dixie, by Mrs. La Salle Corbell Pickett, 
illus., $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Tragedy in Stone, and other papers, by Lord 
Redesdale, $2.50 net.—Vital Lies, by Vernon Lee, 2 
vols., $3. net.—Also and Perhaps, by Frank Swet- 
tenham, $2. net.—The Book of Seven Existences, 
by Richard Le Gallienne, $1.50 net. (John Lane 
Co.) 

Myths of the Modocs, by Jeremiah Curtin, 3. net.— 
Modern Italian Literature, by Lucy Collison-Mor- 
ley, $1.75 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Renaissance, by Walter Pater, $2.50 net.—Mem- 
ories of President Lincoln, by Walt Whitman, $3. 
net.—Il Pesceballo, opera in one act, by Francis J. 
Child and James Russell Lowell, $5. net.—Roses of 
Paestum, by Edward McCurdy, $2. net.—Amphora, 
a collection of prose and verse, chosen by the editor 
of “The Bibelot,” $1.75 net.—The Venetian Series, 
new vols.: Spring in Tuscany, and other lyrice, 
by A. C. Swinburne and others, 50 cts——The Lyric 
Garland, new vols.: The Silence of Amor, prose 
rhythms, by Fiona Macleod; Lyrics, by Lucy Lyt- 
telton; each 50 cts. net—The Vest Pocket Series, 
new vols.: The Flight of the Princess, and other 
pieces, by Robert Louis Stevenson; In Praise of 
Old Gardens, by Vernon Lee and others; each 
30 cts. (Thomas B. Mosher.) 

Columbia University Studies, new vols.: The Com- 
media dell’ Arte, a study in Italian popular com- 
edy, by Winifred Smith, illus., $2. net; Literary 
Influences of Colonial Newspapers, 1704-1750, by 
Elizabeth Christine Cook; ucer’s Use of the 
Roman de la Rose, by Dean S. Fansler; Lord 
Byron as a Satirist in Verse, by Claude M. Fuess; 
Tiglath Pileser IIl., by Abraham S. Anspacher; 
The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on Ethics, by 
Joseph I. Gorfinkle; The Dasarupa, a treatise on 
Hindu Dramaturgy, by George C. O. Haas, $1.50 
net; The Vasavadatta, a Sanskrit romance by 
Subandhu, 4 H. Gray, $1.50 net; The His- 
tory of the Chorus in the German Drama, by Elsie 
W. Helmrich, $1. net; The Gongu Hrélfssaga, a 
study in old Norse philology, by Jacob W. Hart- 
mann, $1. net. (Columbia University Press.) 

English Literature, from “Beowulf” toe Swinburne, 
by Andrew Lang, $1.75 net.—A Survey of English 
Literature, 1780-1830, by Oliver Elton, 2 vols. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

At Prior Park, and other papers, by Austin Dobson, 
$1.50 net.—Seven Legends, by Gottfried Keller, $1. 
net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Bee, by Anatole France, $2.50 net.—Dante and 
the Mystics, by Edmund G. Gardner—Rama and 
Homer, by A. Lillie, illus., $1.75 net.—Introduc- 
tion to the Poets, by W. F. Rawnsley, 75 cts. net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Chesterton, and other essays, by W. T. Scott.—The 
Ministry of Nature, Music, and Tears, by Ray 
Clarkson Harker. (Jennings & Graham.) 

The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce, Vol. XL, 
Antepenultimata, Vol. XIL, Kings of Beasts, Two 
Administrations, Miscellaneous, edited and com- 
piled by the author, completing the set of twelve 
volumes, per set $30. net.—Essays and Addresses, 
with explanatory notes, by Roger A. Pryor, $1.50 
net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 
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Human Quintessence, by Sigurd Ibsen, $1.50 net.— 
Venus, to the Venus of Melos, by Auguste Rodin, 
trans. by Dorothy Dudley, 50 cts. net. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

Studies in the Lyric Poems of Friedrich Hebbel, the 
sensuous in Hebbel’s lyric poetry, by Albert E. 
Gubelmann.—English Lyrical Poetry, by Edward 
Bliss Reed, $2.25 net. (Yale University Press.) 

Chivalry in English Literature, by W. H. Schofield. 
(Harvard University Press.) 

The Present State of the English Theatre, by George 
Calderon, illus., $2. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

A Book of Famous Wits, by Walter Jerrold, illus., 
$2.50 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Our Theatres Today and Yesterday, by Ruth Crosby 
Dimmick, illus., $1. net. (H. K. Fly Co.) 

Shakespeare’s Wit and Humor, by William A. Law- 
son, with portrait, $1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs 
Co.) 

Behind the Dark Pines, folk-lore stories of the South- 
ern negroes, by Martha Young, illus., $1.50 net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Hamlet Problem and Its Solution, by Emerson 
Venable, $1. net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

The Cat, an anthology, selected and arranged by 
Agnes Repplier, illus., $1. net. (Sturgis & Walton 
Co.) 

First Sketch of English Literature, by Henry Mor- 
ley, revised edition, $2. net. (Cassell & Co.) 


Verse AND DraMa. 


Complete Poems and Plays of William Vaughn 
Moody, with biographical introduction by John M. 
Manly, 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, per vol. $1.50 
net.—Romance, Vision, and Satire, English allit- 
erative poems of the fourteenth century, translated 
into modern verse by Jessie L. Weston, $1.25 net. 
—Poems and Ballads, by Hermann Hagedorn, $1.25 
net.—The Unconquered Air, and other poems, by 
Florence Earle Coates, $1.25 net.—A Dome of 
Many-Coloured Glass, by Amy Lowell, $1.50 net.— 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, by Charles Godfrey 
Leland, with introduction by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, Riverside Press edition. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

Fires, by W. W. Gibson, $1.25 net.—The Green Hel- 
met, and other poems, by W. B. Yeats, decorated, 
$1.25 net.—The Golden Treasury of American 
Songs and Lyrics, edited by Curtis Hidden Page, 
$1. net.—The Next Religion, a play, by Israel 
Zangwill, $1.25 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Lonely Dancer, and other poems, by Richard Le 
Gallienne, $1.50 net.—Collected Poems of Rosa- 
mund Marriott Watson, $1.50 net.—The Iscariot, 
by Eden Phillpotts, with frontispiece, $1. net.—- 
Oxford Poems, by H. W. Garrod, $1. net.—The 
Voice of the Garden, by Lucy Leffingwell Cable 
Bikle, $1, net.—Egypt, and other poems, by Fran- 
cis Coutts, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Lyric Year, one hundred poems by one hundred 
American authors, $2, net.—Child of the Amazons, 
and other poems, by Max Eastman, $1. net.—The 
Americans, a drama, by Edwin Davies Schoon- 
maker, $1.50 net.—The Garden of Desire, love son- 
nets te a Spanish monk, by Edna Worthley Un- 
derwood, $1.25 net.—Interpretations, by Zoe Akins, 
$1.25 net.—Towards Democracy, by Edward Car- 
penter, first American edition, $2. net. (Mitchell 
Kennerley.) 

Milestones, a play in three acts, by Arnold Bennett 
and Edward Knoblauch, $1. net.—The Honeymoon, 
a comedy in three acts, by Arnold Bennett, $1. net. 

—Kismet, by Edward Knoblauch, $1. net.—Ruth- 





erford and Son, a play in three acts, by Githa 
Sowerby, $1. net.—The Lure of the Sea, and other 
poems, by J. E. Patterson, $1.25 net.—The Wind 
on the Heath, ballads, and lyrics, by May Byron, 
$1. net.—The Roadside Fire, poems and ballads, 
by A. J. Burr, $1. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Plays, by August Strindberg, trans. from the Swed- 
ish by Edwin Bjérkman, new vols.: Miss Julia and 
the Stronger; Creditors and Pariah; each 75 cts. 
net.—Plays, by Anton Tchekoff, trans. from the 
Russian by Marian Fell, with frontispiece, $1.50 
net.—The Eldest Son, a domestic drama in three 
acts, by John Galsworthy, 60 cts. net.—The Mortal 
Gods, and other dramas, by Olive Tilford Dargan, 
$1.50 net—The Call of Brotherhood, and other 
poems, by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, $1.25 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, chosen by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Oxford University Press.) 

Echoes from Vagabondia, by Bliss Carman, $1. net.— 
The Poet, the Fool, and the Faeries, by Madison 
Cawein, $1.50 net.—Cowboy Lyrics, by Robert V. 
Carr, $1.25 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Songs from Books, by Rudyard Kipling, decorated, 
$1.40 net—American Lyrics, compiled by Edith 
Rickert and Jessie Paton, $1.75 net—In Other 
Words, by Franklin P. Adams, $1. net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

Dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann, Vol. I., including 
introduction and four plays, edited by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, $1.50 net.—The Vaunt of Man, and 
other poems, by William Ellery Leonard, $1.25 net. 
(B. W. Huebseh.) 

The Home Book of Verse, American and English, 
1580-1911, selected and arranged by Burton Eg- 
bert Stevenson, $8. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Poetical Works of William Henry Drummond, 
new edition, reset, printed on Bible paper, with 
photogravure portrait, $2.50 net.—Love Poems of 
Three Centuries, 1600-1900, compiled by Jessie F. 
O'Donnell, new edition, two volumes in one, $2. 
net. (G,. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Poetical Works of Rose Hartwick Thorpe, com- 
piled by the author, with portrait, $1.50 net.— 
Idylls of the South, by Mrs. Bettie Keyes Cham- 
bers, $1.50.—Desultory Verse, by La Touche Han- 
cock, with introduction by S. E. Kiser, $1.25 net.— 
Masterpieces of the Southern Poets, compiled by 
Walter Neale, $1. net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

Easter, a drama, by August Strindberg, trans. by 
Velma Swanston Howard.—Lucky Pehr, a drama 
by August Strindberg, trans. by Velma Swanston 
Howard.—Under Open Skies, by M. Jay Flannery. 
(Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

Yale Book of American Verse, compiled by Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. (Yale University Press.) 

The Daughter of Heaven, a drama, by Pierre Loti 
and Judith Gautier, trans. by Ruth Helen Davis, 
$1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

American Poems, selected and edited, with notes and 
bibliographies, by Walter C. Bronson, $1.50 net. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

Sweet Songs of Many Voices, compiled by Kate A. 
Wright, illus. in photogravure, etc., $1.35 net.— 
Songs of Memory and Hope, by Annie S. Swan. 
(H. M. Caldwell Co.) 

An Old Fly Book, by John Warren Harper, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

The Betty Wales Girls and Mr. Kidd, a play, by 
Margaret Warde, 50 cts. net. (Penn Publishing 
Co.) 

The Hundred Best Dutch Poems, 50 cts. net. (George 
W. Jacobs Co.) 
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Fiction. 


Cease Firing, by Mary Johnston, illus. in color, $1.40 
net.—The Inner Flame, by Clara Louise Burnham, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—Licky and 
His Gang, by Grace Sartwell Mason, illus., $1. net. 
—Gutter-Babies, by Dorothea Slade, illus., $1.25 
net.—Concerning Sally, by William J. Hopkins, 
$1.35 net.—The Preliminaries, by Cornelia A. P. 
Comer, $1. net.—Prudent Priscilla, by Mary C. E. 
Wemyss, $1.25 net.—Less Than the Dust, by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, $1.25 net.—Caviare, by Grant 
Richards, illus., $1.30 net.—Linda, by Margaret 
Prescott Montague, with frontispiece in color, $1.20 
net.—A Picked Company, by Mary Hallock Foote, 
$1.30 net.—-Forfeit, by Clara Lathrop Strong, with 
frontispiece, $1.25 net.—How Phoebe Found Her- 
self, by Helen Dawes Brown, with frontispiece, 
$1.15 net.—The Children of Light, by Florence Con- 
verse, $1.35 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Van Cleve, by Mary 8S. Watts, $1.35 net.—London 
Lavender, by E. V. Lucas, $1.25 net.—The Stranger 
at the Gate, by Mabel Osgood Wright, illus., $1.25 
net.—Sam, by Edmund L. Pearson, $1.25 net.—The 
Rich Mrs. Burgoyne, by Kathleen Norris, $1.25 net. 
—Christmas, by Zona Gale, $1.35 net.—A Man’s 
World, by Albert Edwards, $1.25 net.—My Love 
and i, by Martin Redfield, $1.35 net.—The Drifting 
Diamond, by Lincoln Colcord, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.25 net.—The Impeachment of President 
Israels, by Frank B. Copley, illus., $1. net. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The Reef, by Edith Wharton, illus., $1.30 net.—The 
Streets of Ascalon, by Robert W. Chambers, illus. 
by Charles Dana Gibson, $1.40 net.—The Inherit- 
ance, by Josephine Daskam Bacon, illus., $1.30 net. 
—George Helm, by David Graham Phillips, $1.30 
net.—The Antagonists, by E. Temple Thurston, 
with frontispiece, $1.30 net.—Roscoe Paine, b 
Joseph C. Lincoln, illus., $1.30 net.—The Black 
Pearl, by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, illus., $1.30 net.— 
The Soldier from Virginia, by Marjorie Bowen, 
$1.30 net.——The Ghost Girl, by Henry Kitchell 
Webster, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Outpost 
of Eternity, by Cosmo Hamilton, illus., $1.25 net. 
—Marcus Holbeach’s Daughter, by Alice Jones, 
illus., $1.30 net.—Bella, by Edward C. Booth, illus., 
$1.30 net.—Billy Fortune, by William R. Lighton, 
illus., $1.25 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Destroying Angel, by Louis Joseph Vance, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Tempting of Tavernake, by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, illus., $1.25 net.—A Cry in the 
Wilderness, by Mary E. Waller, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.30 net.—The Good Indian, by B. M. 
Bower, illus., $1.25 net.—A Little Book of Christ- 
mas, by John Kendrick Bangs, illus. in color, $1. 
net.—All the World to Nothing, by Wyndham 
Martyn, illus., $1.25 net.—The White Blackbird, 
by Hudson Douglas, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The 
Gift of Abou Hassan, by Francis Perry Elliott, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Court of St. Simon, by An- 
thony Partridge, illus., $1.25 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) d 
The Olympian, a tale of the city, by James Oppen- 
heim, illus., $1.35 net.—May Iverson Tackles Life, 
by Elizabeth Jordan, illus., $1.25 net.—Charge It, 
by Irving Bacheller, illus., $1. net—The Moth, by 
William Dana Orcutt, with frontispiece, $1.30 net. 
—The Woman of It, by Mark Lee Luther, illus., 
$1.30 net.—The Voice by Margaret Deland, illus., 
$1. net.—Paul Rundel, by Will N. Harben, with 
frontispiece, $1.30 net.—As Caesar’s Wife, by Mar- 
garita Spakiing Gerry, illus., $1.30 net.—The Hon- 
orable Miss Moonlight, by Onoto Watanna, illus. in 
color, $1. net.—The Yates Pride, by Mary E. Wil- 





kins Freeman, illus., 50 cts. net.—For Love of 
Mary Ellen, by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, illus., 50 
cts. net.—Aurélie, by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
illus. in color, 50 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Arm-Chair at the Inn, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
illus., $1.30 net.—The Red Cross Girl, by Richard 
Harding Davis, illus., $1.25 net.——The Unknown 
Quantity, a book of romance and some half-told 
tales, by Henry Van Dyke, $1.50 net.—Scientific 
Sprague, by Francis Lynde, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol, by Wil- 
liam J. Locke, illus., $1.30 net.—The Last Resort, 
by H. F. Prevost-Battersby, $1.25 net.—An Ameri- 
can Girl at the Durbar, by Shelland Bradley, $1.25 
net.—Sunshine Sketches, by Stephen Leacock, $1. 
net.—Pansy Meares, by Horace W. C. Newte, $1.30 
net.—The New Humpty Dumpty, by Daniel Chau- 
cer, $1.25 net.—At the Sign of the Queen Pedauque, 
by Anatole France, $1.75 net.—Chrysselkind, by 
E. R. Lipsett, $1.50 net.—The Face of Air, by 
George L. Knapp, $1. net.—St. Quin, by Dion Clay- 
ton Calthrop, $1.30 net—The Man Who Would 
Not Be King, by Sidney Dark, $1.25 net.—Hoff- 
man’s Chance, by William Caine, $1.25 net.—Grit 
Lawless, by F. Mills Young, $1.25 net.—The Van 
Der Meulen, by H. H. Munroe, $1.25 net.—The 
Chimera, by George Vane, $1.25 net.—The Saint’s 
Progress, by Ciro Alvi, $1.25 net.—The Illusions of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham, by Gerard Bendell, 
$1.25 net.—Clara, by A. Neil Lyons, $1.25 net.— 
The Gold Fish, by Julian Street, illus. in color, 
70 cts. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Return of Peter Grimm, novelized from the 
play by David Belasco, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— 
The Hollow of Her Hand, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, illus. in color, $1.30 net.—Miss Philura’s 
Wedding Gown, by Florence Morse Kingsley, illus., 
$1. net.—Mr. Achilles, by Jennette Lee, illus., $1. 
net.—Rose Royal, by E. Nesbit, $1.25 net.—The 
Sign, by Mrs. Romilly Fedden, $1.25 net.—The 
Golden Rose, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. Stahl- 
mann, $1.35 net.—The Vanishing Man, by R. Aus- 
tin Freeman, $1.25 net.—The. Squire’s Daughter, 
by Archibald Marshall, $1.25 net.—The Saving 
Pride, by Yvette Prost, trans. from the French by 
Frank Alvah Dearborn, illus., $1.25 net.—Adrian 
Scroop, by R. A. Wood-Seys, $1.25 net.—The Clos- 
ing Net, by Henry C. Rowland, illus., $1.25 net.— 
The Old Loves, by Weymer Jay Mills, $1. net.— 
The Epic of Ebenezer, by Florence Tinsley Cox, 
illus., 60 cts. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Flaw in the Crystal, by May Sinclair, $1.20 net. 
—American Nobility, by Pierre de Coulevain, $1.35 
net.—The Pilgrim Kaminita, by Carl Gijellerup, 
$1.35 net.—Eve, an incident of Paradise Regained, 
by Maarten Maartens, $1.35 net.—The Honourable 
Mrs. Garry, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, $1.35 
net.—The Good Girl, by Vincent O’Sullivan, $1.35 
net.—The Quest of Glory, by Marjorie Bowen, 
$1.35 net.—The Borderland, by Robert Halifax, 
$1.35 net.—Low Society, by Robert Halifax, $1.35 
net.—The Junior Partner, the inner secrets of 
seven men who won success, by Edward Mott 
Woolley, $1.25 net.—The Arrival of Antony, by 
Dorothea Conyers, $1.35 net.—The Revenues of the 
Wicked, by Walter Raymond, $1.25 net.—The Gen- 
tle Heritage, by Frances E. Crompton, new edition, 
with frontispiece in color, $1. net. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

Mrs. Lancelot, by Maurice Hewlett, illus., $1.35 net. 

—Smoke Bellew, by Jaek London, illus., $1.30 

net.—A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill, by Alice He- 

gan Rice, illus., $1.25 net.—Daddy Long-Legs, by 
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Jean Webster, illus., $1. net.—A Prelude to Ad- 
venture, by Hugh Walpole, $1.20 net.—The Lady 
and Sada San, a sequel to “The Lady of the 
Decoration,” by Frances Little, with frontispiece in 
color, $1. net.—“C. Q.,” or, In the Wireless House, 
by Arthur Train, illus., $1.20 net. (Century Co.) 


The Street of the Two Friends, by F. Berkeley Smith, 


illus., $1.50 net.—The Heather Moon, by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson, illus., $1.35 net.—O. Henry’s 
Works, limited manuscript edition, 12 vols., per 
set, $120. net.—The Royal Road, by Alfred Olli- 
vant, $1.25 net.—Mrs. Ames, by E. F. Benson, 
$1.35 net.—The Lure of Life, by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle, $1.35 net.—The Soddy, by Sarah Com- 
stock, $1.30 net.—Elkan Lubliner, American, by 
Montague Glass, $1.20 net.—A Woman of Genius, 
by Mary Austin, $1.35 net.—Left in Charge, by 

ictor Whitechurch, $1.20 net.—The Wind Beforé 
the Dawn, by Dell H. Munger, illus., $1.35 net.— 
The Legend of Saint Jerry, by Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
$1.20 net.—Madame Mésange, by F. Berkeley 
Smith, 50 cts. net.—Object Ttcineng, by Mon- 
tague Glass, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net.— 
Brotherly House, by Grace 8. Richmond, illus., 50 
ets. net.—The Bust of Lincoln, by James Francis 
Dwyer, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 


A Wall of Men, by Margaret Hill McCarter, illus. in 


color, $1.35 net.—Gordon Craig, Soldier of Fortune, 
. 4 Randall Parrish, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— 
Which One? by Robert Ames Bennet, illus. in color, 
$1.35 net.—When the Forests Are Ablaze, by Kath- 
arine B. Judson, illus., $1.35 net.—The Time Lock, 
by Charles E. Walk, illus., $1.35 net.—The Daugh- 
ter of David Kerr, by Harry King Tootle, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Pancho McClish, by Herbert Coolidge, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Passin’-On Party, by Effie 
ijraham, illus., $1. net.—The Locusts’ Years, by 
Mary Helen Fee, with frontispiece in color, $1.35 
net.—The Garden of Dreams, by Clarice Vallette 
McCauley, decorated, $1.25 net.—The Lady of the 
Snows, by Edith Ogden Harrison, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net.—The West Wind, by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—The Enchanted 
Burro, by Charles F. Lummis, new and enlarged 
edition, illus., $1, net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


The White Shield, by Myrtle Reed, illus. in color, 


$1.50 net.—Who? by Elizabeth Kent, with frontis- 
iece in color, $1.35 net.—Shenandoah, or Love and 

ar in the Valley of Virginia, by Henry Tyrrell, 
illus., $1.35 net.—The Blackberry Pickers, by 
Evelyn St. Leger, $1.35 net.—With the Merry 
Austrians, by Amy McLaren, $1.35 net.—Bubbles 
of the Foam, translated from the original manu- 
seript, by F. W. Bain, illus., $1.25 net.—The Ro- 
mance of Leonardo da Vinci, by Dimitri Merej- 
kowski, authorized translation from the Russian, 
by Herbert French, new edition, 2 vols., illus., $5. 
net.—Palmers (ireen, by S. Caven, $1.35 net.— 
Wayfarers, by Lenore van der Veer, 50 cts. net. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


The Lost World, by Arthur Conan Doyle, illus., $1.25 


net.—Priscilla’s Spies, by G. A. Birmingham, $1.20 
net.—A Health unto His Majesty, by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, $1.25 net.—Corporal Cameron 
of the Northwest Mounted Police, a tale of the 
Macleod Trail, by Ralph Connor, $1.25 net.—Val- 
serine, and other stories, by Marguerite Audoux, 
trans. by John N. Raphael, $1.20 net.—A Builder 
of Ships, the story of Brander Cushing’s ambition, 
by Charles M. Sheldon, $1.20 net.—Meadowsweet, 
by Baroness Orezy, $1.25 net.—Back Home, being 
the narrative of Judge Priest and his people, by 
Irvin Cobb, illus., $1.25 net.—A Bachelor’s Comedy, 





by J. E. Buckrose, $1.25 net.—The Keynote, by 
Alphonse de Chateaubriant, trans. by Lady Theo- 
dora Davidson, $1.20 net—As He Was Born, a 
frolic, by Tom Gallon, $1.20 net.—Roddles, a con- 
trast in success, by B. Paul Neuman, $1.25 net. 
—Tamsie, by Rosamond Napier, $1.35 net.—The 
Long Patrol, by H. A. Cody, $1.20 net.—Jack, One 
of Us, by Gilbert Frankau, $1.20 net.—Dan Russel 
the Fox, by E. OE. Somerville and Martin Ross, 
$1.25 net.—Just Boy, by Paul West, illus., $1.20 
net.—Mis’ Beauty, by Helen S. Woodruff, illus. in 
color, $1. net—The Fall of Ulysses, by Charles 
Dwight Willard, $1. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 


The Sign at Six, by Stewart Edward White, illus., 


$1.25 net.—Where There’s a Will, by Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, illus., $1.30 net—The Marshal, by 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, illus., $1.35 
net.—The Jingo, by George Randolph Chester, 
illus., $1.35 net.—A Man in the Open, by Roger 
Pocock, $1.35 net.—The Woman, by Albert Payson 
Terhune, founded on the play by William C. de 
Mille, illus., $1.25 net.—The Secret of Lonesome 
Cove, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


The Lady Doc, by Caroline Lockhart, illus., $1.25 net. 


—The Ordeal, by Charles Egbert Craddock, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.20 net.—The First Hurdie, 
and Others, by John Reed Scott, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.25 net.—A Jewel of the Seas, by Jessie 
Kaufman, illus. in color, $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 


Broken Arcs, by Darrell Figgis, $1.35 net—Can a 


Man Be True? by Winifred Graham, $1. net.—The 
Enemy of Woman, by Winifred Graham, $1.35 
net.—The Living Strong-Box, by Frederic Mauzens, 
illus., $1.30 net.—Life’s Lure, by John G. Neihardt, 
$1.20 net.—The Man Who Dreamed Right, by W. 
Holt White, $1. net.—Ashes of Incense, by the 
author of “Mastering Flame,” $1.20 net.—The 
Thicket, by Alice Woods, $1.20 net.—The Tres- 
passer, by H. D. Lawrence, $1.25 net. (Mitchell 
Kennerley.) 


Friar Tuck, by Robert Alexander Wagon, illus. in 


color, etc., $1.35 net.—Mary, Mary, by James 
Stephens, $1.20 net.—Zebedee V., by Edith Bar- 
nard Delano, illus., $1.20 net.—The Secret of Fron- 
tellac, by Frank K. Scribner, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 net.—Promise, by Ethel Sidgwick, $1.35 net. 
—Le Gentleman, an Idyll of the Quarter, by Ethel 
Sidgwick, $1.25 net.—Herself, by Ethel Sidgwick, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.35 net.—Whippen, by 
Frederick Orin Bartlett, illus., 50 cts. net. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 


The Sword of Bussy, a romance of the time of 


Henri III., by Robert Neilson Stephens, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Island of Beautiful Things, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole, illus., $1.25 net.—The Cradle of the 
Deep, by Jacob Fisher, illus., $1.25 net.—The Purple 
Thumb, being the chronicles of Madelyn Mack, by 
Hugh C. Weir, $1.25 net.—The Chronicles of 
Quiney Adams Sawyer, Detective, by Charles Fel- 
ton Pidgin, illus., $1.25 net.—The Honey Pot, or 
In the Garden of Inez, by Norval Richardson, 
illus., $1. net. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


The Soul of a Tenor, a romance, by W. J. Hender- 


son, with frontispiece in color, $1.35 net.—Phoebe, 
Ernest, and Cupid, by Inez Haynes Gillmore, 
illus., $1.35 net.—Making a Business Woman, by 
Anne Shannon Monroe, $1.30 net.—The Flight of 
Faviel, by R. E. Vernede, with frontispiece, $1.20 
net.—Martha By-the-Day, by Julie M. Lippmann, 
$1. net.—The Collectors, being cases mostly under 
the ninth and tenth commandments, by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., $1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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Lifted Masks, by Susan Glaspell, $1. net.—Out of the 
Wreck I Rise, by Beatrice Harraden, with fron- 
tispiece in color, $1.35 net.—The Long Portage, by 
Harold Bindloss, $1.25 net.—The Whistling 
Woman, by Robert Halifax, $1.25 net.—Between 
Two Thieves, by Richard Dehan, $1.40 net.—The 
Bride’s Hero, by M. P. Revere, illus. in color, etc., 
$1.25 net.—Miss Wealthy, Deputy Sheriff, by Eliza- 
beth Neff, with frontispiece in color, $1. net. 
—King-Errant, by Flora Annie Steel, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.30 net.—Eve’s Other Children, 
by Lucille Baldwin Van Slyke, illus., $1. net. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Strong Hand, by Warwick Deeping, with fron- 
tispiece in color, $1.20 net.—The Man at Lone 

e, by Virna Sheard, illus., $1.25 net.—The 
House of Windows, by Isabel Ecclestone Mackay, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.20 net.—The White 
Gauntlet, by Percy Brebner, $1.20 net.—The 
Adventures of Napoleon Prince, by Mary Edi mn, 
$1.25 net.—Violet Forster’s Lover, by Ri d 
Marsh, with frontispiece, $1.20 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Moonlight Sonata, by Johan Nordling, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.25 net.—The Moon Endureth, tales 
and fancies, by Johan Buchan, $1.25 net.—The 
Cost of It, by Elenor Mordaunt, $1.35 net.—The 
Cahusac Mystery, by H. Hesketh Prichard, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—The Man Who 
Came Back, by John Fleming Wilson, illus., 75 cts., 
net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Eastover Parish, by Margaret E. Sangster, $1. net. 
—The Master of “The Oaks,” by Caroline Abbot 
Stanley, $1.25 net.—The Penny Philanthropist, by 
Clara E. Laughlin, $1. net.—The Best of a Bad 
Job, by Norman Duncan, $1. net.—Avanti! A tale 
of the resurrection of Sicily, 1860, by James M. 
Ludlow, $1.25 net.—The Parish of the Pines, by 
Frank D. Whittles, illus., $1. net.—Mis’ Bassett’s 
Matrimony Bureau, by Winifred Arnold, $1. net. 
—Miss 318 and Mr. 37, by Rupert Hughes, illus., 
75 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Lovers, by Eden Phillpotts, illus. in color, $1.35 
net—My Lady’s Garter, by Jacques Futrelle, 
illus., $1.35 net.—David Dunne, by Belle Kanaris 
ye illus. in color, $1.25 net. (Rand, McNally 

0.) 

The Wind’s Will, by Albert Britt, $1.35 net.—Her 
Soul and Her Body, by Louise Closser Hale, $1.35 
net.— Why I Left My Husband, by Virginia Ter- 
hune Van de Water, $1.20 net.—Hell’s Playground, 
by Ida Vera Simonton, $1.35 net.—The Seer, by 
Perley Poore Sheehan, $1.20 net.—The Freshman, 
by James Hopper, illus., $1.10 net.—Melindy, by 
ry C. Perry, illus., $1. net. (Moffat, Yard 

-) 

Nisi Prius, by J. C. Browder, $1.50.—The Forelopers, 
a romance of Colonial Days, by I. N. Phipps, $1.25. 
—Sara, an American romance of the early nine- 
teenth century, by Frances Stocker Hopkins, $1.25. 
—My Mountain Tops, by Lalah Ruth Randle, $1. 
—Things Mundane as Observed by the Idle Re- 
porter, by Evan R. Chesterman, iltus., $1. net.— 
The Dragon’s Daughter, by Clyde C. Westover, 
75 cts. net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

Marriage, by H. G. Wells, $1.35 net.—Sonnica, by 
V. Blasco Ibanez, trans. from the Spanish by 
Frances Douglas, $1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Right to Reign, by Adele Ferguson Knight, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—Rhody, the story 
of a woman’s love, by Frances S. Brewster, illus., 
$1. net. (George W. Jacobs Co.) 


The Sanctuary, by Maude Howard Peterson, $1.25 
ey Long Way 
1.50, 


Home, by “Pansy,” illus., 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 





Atlantis, by Gerhart Hauptmann, trans, by Adele 
and Thomas Seltzer, $1.50 net.—The Record of a 
Silent Life, by Anna Preston, $1.25 net. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

In the Vortex, by Clive Holland, $1.25 net.—The Girl 
with the Rosewood Crutches, illus., $1.20 net.—The 
Green Overcoat, by Hilaire Belloc, illus. by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, $1.20 net.—My Escapes, by A Bach- 
elor, $1.20 net.—The Mesh, by John Haslette, 
$1.20 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Even Hand, by Quincy Germaine, illus., $1.20 
net.—The Green Devil, or The Secret of Thornton 
Abbey, by Arthur Metcalf, $1.20 net.—Mrs. Maho- 
ney of the Tenements, by Louise Montgomery, $1. 
net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Footloose and Free, by Stephen Chalmers, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Tales of the Untamed, by Douglas 
English, illus. in photogravure, etc., $1.25 net.— 
The Coming of the Law, by Charles Alden Seltzer, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

When Dreams Come True, by Ritter Brown, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Adventurer, by Rudolph Herzog, 
illus., $1.25 net—The Heart of an han, by 
Amanda Mathews, illus., $1. net—The Lady Who 
Smoked Cigars, by Rupert Hughes, 50 cta. neéf. 
(Desmond Fitzgerald, Inc.) 

Their Yesterdays, by Harold Bell Wright, illus. in 
color, $1.30 net. (Book Supply Co.) 

Kirstie, by M. F., author of “The Journal of a Re- 
cluse,” $1.25 net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Blue Anchor Inn, by Edwin Bateman Morris, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Ashton-Kirk, Secret Agent, by John 
T. McIntyre, $1.25 net. (Penn Publishing Co.) 

Catherine Sydney, by F. D. Hoyt, $1.35 net.—Miriam 
Lucas, by Canon Sheehan, $1.35 net. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

The Typhoon, by J. W. McConaughy, illus., $1.25 net. 
—The Heart of Maryland, by David Belasco and 
Acton Davies, illus., $1.25 net. (H. K. Fly Co.) 

Guilty, and other stories, by Clara Viebig, trans. 
from the German by O. F. Theis.—Stories, trans. 
from the Russian of Anton Tchekhoff.—Stories, 
trans. from the French of Remy de Gourmont. 
(Brown Brothers.) 

The Jericho Road, by Charlotte E. Gray. 
& Graham.) 

Mrs. Eli and Policy Ann, by Florence Olmstead, with 
frontispiece, $1. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 


(Jennings 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

South America, observations and reflections, by 
James Bryce, $2. net.—A Wanderer in Florence, 
by Edward V. Lucas, illus., $1.75 net.—South 
America, by W. H. Koebel, illus. in color by A. 8. 
Fesvesh-—the Cities of Lombardy, by ward 
Hutton, illus. Maxwell Armfield. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

Egyptian Days, by Philip Sanford Marden, illus., $3. 
net.—The Path of the Conquistadores, by Lin- 
don Bates, Jr., illus——Through the Heart of 
Africa, by Frank H. Melland and Edward H. 
Cholmeley, illus., $4. net—Around the Clock in 
Europe, by Charles F. Howell, illus., $3. net.—Gal- 
lant Little Wales, by Jeanette Marks, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Gateway of Scotland, by A. G. Bradley, 
illus. in color, ete., by A. L. Collins, $4. net.— 
Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, by Sidney Heath, 
illus., $3. net.—Belgium, the Land of Art, by Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis, illus., $1.25 net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

New Trails in Mexico, by Carl Lumholtz, illus. in 
color, ete., $5. net.—The Building of the Alps, by 
T. G. Bonney, $3.75 net.—The Secret of the Pacific, 


in color by 
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by C. Reginald Enoch, illus., $3.50 net.—Papua, or 


British New Guinea, by J. H. P. Murray, $3.75 net. 
—The Passes of the Pyrenees, a practical guide to 
the mountain road of the France-Spanish Frontier, 
by Charles L. Freeston, illus. in color, etc., $3. net. 
—Guiana, British, French and Dutch, by James 
Redway, illus., $3. net.—A Camera Crusade, on 
horseback through the Holy Land, by Dwight L. 
Elmendorf, $3. net.—The Last Frontier, by E. 
Alexander Powell, illus., $3. net—The Wilderness 
of the North Pacific Coast Islands, by Charles 
Sheldon, illus. in photogravure, etc., $2. net.— 
Japan and the Japanese, by Joseph H. Longford, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Paris and Its Treasures, by Mrs. 
E. C. Bicknell, illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


Reminiscences of the South Seas, by John LaFarge, 


illustrated in color, ete., by the author, $7.50 net. 
—The Last Frontier, adventures in Africa, by 
Stewart Edward White, illus., $1.50 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 


The New China, by Henri Borel, trans. from the 


Dutch by C. Thieme, illus., $3.50 net.—The Phil- 
ippines Past and Present, by Eleanor Franklin 
Egan, illus., $2. net—The New Alaska, by John 
J. Underwood, illus., $2.50 net.—The “Flower of 
Gloster,” by E. Temple Thurston, illus. in color, 
ete., $2. net—Panama, Past and Present, by 
George Henry Payne, illus., $1.50 net.—A Guide to 
Florida, by Harrison Rhodes and Mary Wolf 
Dumont, illus., $2.25 net—Men and Manners of 
Modern China, by J. Macgowan, illus., $3.50 net. 
—China, as Seen and Described by Great Writers, 
compiled by Esther Singleton, illus., $1.60 net. 
—Wonders of the World, ancient and modern, by 
Esther Singleton, illus., $1.60 net. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 


Rambles in the Pyrenees, by A. Hamilton Jackson, 


illus., $6. net.—Old Salisbury Plain, by the Misses 
Noyes, illus. in color, $4. net.—Mediaeval Town 
Series, new vols.: Santiago, by C. G. Gallichan; 
Lucea, by Nelly Erickson, each illus., $1.75 net. 
With Dante in Modern Florence, by Mary E. 
Lacy, illus., $1.60 net.—Things Seen Series, new 
vols.: Things Seen in Russia, by W. B. Steveni; 
Things Seen in Palestine, by Mrs. A. M. Speer; 
each illus., 75 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Cracow, the Royal Capital of Ancient Poland, by 


Leonard Lepszy, illus., $3.50 net.—Edinburgh and 
the Lothians by Francis Watt, illus. in color, 
$2.50 net.—The Romance of Nice, by J. A. E. 
Loveland, illus., $2. net.—County Coast Series, 
new vols.: The Kent Coast; The Normandy Coast ; 
The Sussex Coast; each illus., $2.25 net.—Ten 
Thousand Miles through Canada, by Joseph Ad- 
ams, illus., $1.50 net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


Austria, her people and their homelands, by James 


Baker, illus. in color, $6. net.—The Old Gardens 
of Italy, how to visit them, by Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blon, illus., $1.25 net.—The Journal of a Sporting 
Nomad, by J. T. Studley, illus., $3.50 net.—In 
Portugal, by Aubrey F. G. Bell, $2.25 net.—Gates 
of the Dolomites, by L. Marion Davidson, $1.50 
net. (John Lane Co.) 


California, Romantic and Beautiful, by Forbes Lind- 


say, illus. in color, $3. net.—Old Paris, by Henry 
C. Shelley, illus., $3. net.—Chile and Her People of 
To-Day, by Nevin O. Winter, illus., $3. (L. C. 
Page & Co.) 


The Travel Books of Théophile Gautier, trans. and 


edited by F. C. de Sumichrast, 7 vols., illus. in 
photogravure, each $1.50 net.—Switzerland in Sun- 
shine and Snow, by Edmund B. D’Auvergne, illus. 
in color, etc., $3. net.—Tramps through Tyrol, 





by F. W. Stoddard, illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net. 

—The Cathedrals of England and Wales, by T. D. 

Atkinson, illus. in color, $3.50 net. (Little, 

Brown & Co.) 

Rambles in Norway, by Harold Simpson, illus. in 
color, etc., $2.50 net.—Rambles in Ireland, by 
Robert Lynd, illus., $2.50 net.—Modern Argen- 
tina, by W. H. Koebel, illus., $3.50 net.—Modern 
Germany, by Victor Cambon, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Modern China, by Edmund Rottach, illus., $1.25 
net—An Artist in Corfu, by Sophie Atkinson, 
illus. in color, $4.50 net.—Oxford, by Edward C. 
Alden, illus. in color, $2.50 net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

Little Cities of Italy, by André Maurel, trans. by 
Helen Gerard, Vol. II., illus., $2.50 net.—The 
Wayfarers in the Libyan Desert, by Francis Alex- 
ander, illus., $2. net.—The Japanese Nation, its 
land, its people, and its life, with special considera- 
tion to its relations with the United States, by 
Inazo Nitobe, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Land and Peoples of the Kasai, by M. W. Hilton- 
Simpson, illus. in color, $2.50 net.—Motor Jour- 
neys, by Louise Closser Hale, illus. by Walter 
Hale, $2. net.—Russia in Europe and Asia, by 
Joseph King Goodrich, illus., $1.50 net. (A. C, 
MeClurg & Co.) 

The Flowing Road, adventures on the great rivers 
of South America, by Caspar Whitney, illus., $3. 
net.—Around Holland in Vivette, by E. Kebie Chat- 
terton, illus., $2. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

African Shores of the Mediterranean, by ©. F. and 
L. Grant, illus., $4.75 net.—Along Spain’s River of 
Romance, by Paul Gwynne, illus. in color, $3. net. 
—Sensations of Paris, by Rowland Strong, illus., 
$2.50 net.—Picture Towns of Europe, by Albert B. 
Osborne, illus., $2. net.—The Best Motor Routes 
through Europe, by George D. Webber, illus., $2. 
net.—Italian Lanes and Highroads, by Russel W. 
Leary, illus., $1.10 net.—Vistas in Sicily, by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs, illus., $1.10 net. (McBride, Nast & 
Co.) 

A Winter Holiday in Portugal, by Granville Baker, 
illus. in color, etc., $3. net.—Spain Revisited, a 
summer holiday in Galicia, by C. Gasquoine Hart- 
ley, illus. in color, etce., $2.50 net.—Finland, the 
land of a thousand lakes, by Ernest Young, ilhis., 
$2.50 net.—My Parisian Year, by Maude Annesley, 
illus., $2.50 net.—My Irish Year, by Padraic Col- 
um, illus., $2.50 net.—Burgundy, the splendid 
duchy, by Percy Allen, illus. in color, ete., $2.50 
net.—Old English Towns, by Elsie M. Lang, second 
series, illus., $2. net.—Fountains in the Sand, 
rambles among the oases of Tunisia, by Norman 
Douglas, illus., $2.50 net. (James Pott & Co.) 

The American Mediterranean, a study of the islands 
of the West Indies, by Stephen A. Bonsal, illus., 
$3. net—Marken and Its People, by George 
Wharton Edwards, illus., $3. net—Motor Rambles 
in Italy, by Credo Harris, illus., $2.50 net. (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Cc.) 

The Argentine in the Twentieth Century, by Albert 
B. Martinez and Maurice Lewandowski, $3.50 net. 
—The Roman Campagna, by Arnaldo Cervesato, 
illus., $4. net.—The Pope’s Green Island, by W. P. 
Ryan, $1.50 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Through South America, by H. W. Van Dyke, with 
introduction by John Barrett, illus., $2. net.—A 
Mexican Journey, by E. H. Blichfeldt, illus., $2. 
net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Fetish Folk of West Africa, by Robert H. Milligan, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Seeing Europe on Sixty Dollars, by Wilbur Finley 

Fauley, 75 cts. net. (Desmond Fitzgerald, Inc.) 
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— and Papuans, the stone-age of to- -day in 
Dutch New Guinea, by A. F. R. Wollaston, illus. 

in color, ete., $4. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

My Tropic Isle, by E. J. Banfield, illus., $2.50 net. 
—New Rivers of the North, by Hulbert Footner, 
illus., $1.75 net.—Across the Andes, by Charles 
Johnson Post, illus., $1.75 net. (Outing Publish- 
ing Co.) 

Travel Notes Abroad, a record book for personal 

entry, illus. in color, $1.50. (Reilly & Britton 

Co. 


Afoot Round London, series I., North; series II. 
South; each with maps, $1. net. (George H. 
Doran Co.) 


SocroLocy.— Economics.— Po irtics. 


Socialism from the Christian Standpoint, by Father 
Bernard Vaughan, S. J., $1.50 net.—The Business 
of Being a Woman, by Ida M. Tarbell, $1.50 net. 
—Home Efficiency, by M. B. and R. W. Bruére, $1.50 
net.—Child Labor in the City Streets, by Edward 
N. Clopper, illus —The New Immigration, by Peter 
Roberts, illus——The Governments of Europe, by 
Frederic Austin Ogg.—Industrial Combinations 
and Trusts, by W. Stevens.—The Government 
of American Cities, by William B. Munro, $2. net. 
—Social Progress in Contemporary Europe, by 
Frederic A. Ogg, $1.50 net.—England’s Industrial 
Development, by A. D. Innes.—Women in Italy, 
by W. B. Boulton, illus—The Kallikak Family, an 
hereditary study in feeble mindedness, by Henry 
H. Goddard, illus., $1.50 net.—The Government of 
England, by A. Lawrence Loweli, 2 vols., revised 
edition—The Control of Trusts, by John Bates 
Clark and John Maurice Clark, revised and en- 
larged edition, $1.25 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Sociology, in its psychological aspects, by Charles 
A. Elwood, Ph. D., $2.50 net.—The New Competi- 
tion, by Arthur J. Eddy, $2. net.—The New City 
Government, by Henry Bruére, $1.50 net.—Hand- 
book of Municipal Accounting, by U. L. Leonhau- 
ser, $1. net.—Railroad Finance, by Frederick A. 
Cleveland, Ph. D., and Fred Wilbur Powell, A. M., 
$2.50 net.—Corporation Finance, by Edward S. 
Meade, Ph. D., new edition, revised and enlarged, 
$2. net.—The Work of Wall Street, by Sereno S. 
Pratt, new edition, $1.75 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Social Insurance in Germany, 1883 to 1911, its his- 
tory, operations, results, together with a compari- 
son with the national insurance act of 1911, by 
W. Harbutt Dawson, $2. net.—The International 
Mind, an argument for the judicial settlement of 
internatioual disputes, by Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, 75 cts. net—The Democratic Mistake, Godkin 
lectures of 1909, by Arthur George Sedgwick, $1. 
net.—Majority Rule and the Judiciary, an exami- 
nation of current proposals for constitutional 
change affecting the relation of the courts to legis- 
lation, by William L. Ransom, with introduction 
by Theodore Roosevelt, 60 cts. net. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 

The Task of Social Hygiene, by Havelock Ellis, $2.50 
net.—The Milk Question, by Milton J. Rosenau, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Citizens Made and Remade, by 
William R. George and Lyman Beecher Stowe, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Family in Its Sociological 
Aspects, by James Q. Dealey, 75 cts. net. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

The Kaiser and the Peace of the World, by A. H. 
Fried, trans. from the German, with a preface, 


by Norman Angell, $2. net. —Change in the Village, 
essays, by George Bourne, $1.35 net.—Catch-My- 
Pal, how to be happy though sober, by R. J. Pat- 
terson, $1. net. 


(George H. Doran Co.) 








The Woman Movement, a study of its new possibili- 
ties and its new difficulties, by Ellen Key, trans. 
by Mamah Bouton Borthwick, with introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, $1.50 net The Peace Move- 
ment of America, by Julius Moritzen, illus., $3. 
net.—Swords and Ploughshares, a plea for inter- 
national peace, by Lucia Mead, $2. net.—The Prob- 
lems of the Sexes, by Jean Pinot, trans. by Mary 
J. Safford, $2.50 net.—Power of Federal Judiciary 
over Legislation, by J. Hampden Dougherty, $1. 
net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Why Woman Are So, by Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
$1.50 net.—Socialism and Democracy in Europe, 
by Samuel P. Orth, $1.35 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Woman in the Making of America, by H. Addington 
Bruce, illus., $1.50 net.—Penal Philosophy, b 
Gabriel Tarde, trans. from the fourth Frenc 
edition by Rapelje Howell, $5. net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


Efficiency in Giving, by William H. Allen, $1.50 net. 
—Race-Improvement, or Eugenics, by La Reine 
Helen Baker, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Constructive Rural Sociology, by Jobn M. Gillette, 
$2. net.—Studies in the Psychology of Intemper- 
ance, by G. E. Partridge, $1. net. (Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co.) 

The Empires of the Far East, by Lancelot Lawton, 
2 vols., $7.50 net.—Problems of Men, Mind and 
Morals, by Ernest Belfort Bax, $1.50 net. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

Through the School, by “Al Priddy,” illus., $1.50 net. 
—The Evolution of the Country Community, by 
Warren H. Wilson, $1.25 net.—The Temper of the 
American People, by George T. Smart, $1. net. 
—Man or Machine, Which? by “Al Priddy,” 75 cts. 
net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

A Struggle for Bread, a reply to Norman Angell, by 
V. W. Germains, $1.50 net.—Business, the heart 
of the nation, by Charles E. Russell, new popular 
edition, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Woman in Modern Society, by Earl Barnes, $1.25 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Advance of Woman, by Mrs. Johnstone Christie, 
$1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The New Industrial Day, by William C. Redfield, 
$1.25 net. (Century Co.) 

The Man Farthest —_ > impressions of social con- 
ditions in Europe Booker T. Washington, 
illus., $1.50 net. Piboubleday Page & Co.) 

The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties, by Andrew 
C. McLaughlin, $1.50 net. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

Where Socialism Failed, by Stewart Grahame, illus., 
$1.50 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Our Presidents and Their Office, including parallel 
lives of the presidents of the people of the United 
States and of several contemporaries, and a his- 
tory of the presidency, by William Estabrook 
Chancellor, with introduction by Champ Clark, $3. 
net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

Harvard Economic Studies, new vol.: The Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry of the United States, by 
M. T. Copeland, $2. net. (Harvard University 
Press.) 

Historical Sociology, by Frank Granger, $1.25 net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Relations of Education to Citizenship, by Simeon E. 
Baldwin, $1.15 net. (Yale University Press.) 

Social Studies, by Olive C. Malvery and J. Marchant, 
$1.75 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Oregon System, by Allen H. Eaton, $1. net. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) 
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First Days in India, by Arthur Clinton Boggess. 
(Jennings & Graham.) 

The Laws of American Divorce, by a Lawyer, $1. 
net. (Mitchell Kennerley. ) 

The Boy and His Clubs, by William McCormick, 
illus., 50 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


Art.—- ArcH £0LoGy. — ARCHITECTURE.— Music. 


Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, by Ernest F. 
Fenollosa, 2 vols., illus. in color, etc., $10. net.— 
The Tapestry Book, by Helen Churchill Candee, 
illus. in color, ete., $3.50 net.—Collectors’ Series, 
new vols.: Chats on Old Jewelry and Trinkets; 
Chats on Cottage and Farm-House Furniture; each 
illus., $2. net.—Little Books about Old Furniture, 
new vols.; Chippendale; Hepplewhite and Sheraton; 
each illus. in color, etc., $2. net—House Decora- 
tion Series, new vols.: Staircases and Garden 
Steps ; Antiques and Curios; each illus., $1.50 net. 
—Color-Music, the art of mobile color, by A. Wal- 
lace Rimington, illus. in color, etc., $1.50 net.— 
Great Engravers, first vols.: Rembrandt; Marcan- 
tonio and Italian Engravers; Holbein; Bartolozzi; 
Fragonard and French Engravers; Hogarth; each 
illus., 80 cts. net.—Masterpieces of Music, first 
vols.: Beethoven, by Fred Corder; Brahms, by 
Charles Stanford; Wagner, by Fred Corder; Schu- 
mann, by Landon Ronald; Schubert, by George H. 
Clutsam; Mendelssohn, by F. H. Cowen; each 
illus., 75 cts. net.—Masterpieces in Color, edited by 
T. Leman Hare, first vols.: Boucher; Van Eyck; 
Meissonier; Puvis da Chavannes; Gerome; Vero- 
nese; each illus. in color, 65 cts. net——The Home 
Art Crochet Book, by Flora Klickmann, illus., 60 
cts. net.—Charm Series, first vols.: The Charm of 
Botticelli; The Charm of Burne-Jones; The Charm 
of Watts; The Charm of Rossetti; The Charm 
of Turner; The Charm of Reynolds; each illus. in 
color, 30 cts. net.—The Painters’ Series, new vols.: 
Hoppner; Ben. Gozzoli; Lawrence; Dehooch and 
Vermeer; each illus,, 25 cts. net.—Nineteenth 
Century Art Books, first vols.: Watts; Meissonier; 
Rossetti; Millais; each illus., 25 cts. net. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 

Miniatures, by Charles Turrell, illus. in color, etc., 
$1.00 net.—Keystones of Building, by F. Inigo 
Thomas, $7. net.—History of the Philharmonic 
Society of England, by M. B. Foster, $3. net.—The 
Salting Bequest, by Maurice W. Brockwell, $8. net. 
—The New Library of Music, new vols.: Beetho- 
ven; Mozart; each $2.50 net.—Tapestries, their 
origin, history, and renaissance, by George Leland 
Hunter, illus. in color, $3.50 net.—Famous Pictures 
of Real Boys and Girls, by L. M. Bryant, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Van Eycks and Their Art, by W. 
H. James Weale, $2.50 net.—Art and Economy in 
Home Decoration. by Mabel Tuke Priestman, new 
edition, $1. net.—Modern Cottage Architecture, 
illustrated from works of well-known architects, 
selected and described by Maurice B. Adams, sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged, $3.50 net.— 
Country Cottages and Week-End Homes, by J. H. 
Elder-Duncan, new edition, illus. in color, $2.50 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

Art, a series of conversations with Auguste Rodin, 
trans. from the French of Paul Gesell by Mrs. 
Romilly Fedden, illus. in photogravure, etc., $7.50 
net.—The Story of Bayreuth, as told in the Bay- 
reuth Letters of Richard Wagner, edited by Caro- 
line V. Kerr, illus., $2.50 net.—Master Painters, 
by Stewart Dick, illus., $1.25 net.—The Louvre, 
by Ethel V. Bicknell, illus., 75 cts. net.—The Na- 
tional Gallery, by J. E. Crawford Filitch, illus., 
75 cts. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 





Rembrandt’s Etchings, by Arthur M. Hind, with cat- 
alogue and complete set of illustrations, 2 vols., 
$7. net.—The Cathedrals of England and Wales, 
by Francis Bond, illus., $3. net.—Modern Practical 
Design, by G. W. Rhead, illus., $3. net.—The His- 
tory of Art in Egypt, by G. Maspero, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.50 net.—Colonial Furniture in Amer- 
ica, by Luke Vincent Lockwood, revised and en- 
la edition, 2 vols., illus.—Italian Cities, by 
E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, new edition in one vol- 
ume, $2. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Technique of Painting, by C. Moreau Vauthier, 
illus. in color, etc., $3.50 net.—The Connoisseur’s 
meee new vols.: Wood Sculpture, by Alfred 
Maskell, Fine Books, by Alfred W. Pollard; each 
illus. in photogravure, etc., $7.50 net.—Portraiture 
in Antiquity, by H. Hoffman, illus., $10. net.— 
South American Archaeology, by T. Athol Joyce, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Bismya, or The Lost Adab, by 
Edgar James Banks, illus., $5. net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Art of the Great Masters, by Frederic Lees, 
illus., $10. net.—The Engravings of William Blake, 
by Archibald G. B. Russell, illus., $6. net.—On 
Drawing and Painting, in pure design and in repre- 
sentation, Dennan W. ion illus., $2.50 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Art Treasures of Washington, by Helen W. 
Henderson, illus. in duogravure, $3. net.—The 
Raphael Book, by Frank Roy Fraprie, illus. in 
color, ete., $2.50 net.—The Art of the Uffizi Palace 
and Florence Academy by Charles C. Heyl, illus. 
in duogravure, $2. net.—The Grand Opera Singers 
of To-Day, by Henry C. Lahee, illus., $2.50 net. 
(L. C. Page & Co.) 

Prints and Their Makers, essays on engravers and 
etchers, old and modern, by notable authorities, 
edited with introduction, by Fitz Roy Carrington, 
$3.50 net—The Story of British Painting, by 
Charles H. Caffin, with reproductions of famous 
British paintings, $1.40 net.—By-Paths in Collect- 
ing, by Virginia Robie, $2.40 net. (Century Co.) 

Mornings with Masters of Art, by H. H. Powers, 
illus., $2. net.—Successful Houses and How to 
Build Them, by Charles E. White, M. A. I. A,, 
illus. in half-tones and line cuts, $2 net.—Medi- 
aeval Church Architecture of England, by James 
H. Moore, illus., $3.50 net.—The Sacred Shrine, 
a study of the poetry and art of the Catholic 
Church, by Yrjo Hirn.—English Mediaeval Archi- 
tecture, _ 8. Prior, illus.—Interpretation in 
Song, by Harry Plunket Greene.—British Pictures 
and Their Painters, an anecdotal guide to the 
British painti in the National Gallery, by 
E. V. Lucas.—Italian Portrait Medals, by G. F. 
Hill, illus—The Print Collector's Handbook, by 
Alfred Whitman, new and revised edition, illus. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

Our English Cathedrals, by James Sibree, 2 vols., 
illus., $2.50 net.—Modern Dancing, by J. E. Craw- 
ford Flitch, illus. in color, etc., $3.75 net.—Joseph 
Pennell’s Pictures of the Panama Canal, $1.25 net. 
—Manet, by Jean Laran and Geo Le Bas, 
with introduction a Hourticq, illus., $1. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Furniture Designs of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton, with introduction by Arthur Hay- 
den, illus., $15. net.—Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, 
by Arthur Hayden, illus. in color, etc., $15. net.— 
Reclaiming the Old House, by Charles E. Hooper, 
illus., $2. net—A Book of House Plans, by W. H. 
Butterfield and H. W. Tuttle, illus., $2. net.—The 
Colonial House, by Joseph Everett Chandler, illus., 
$2. net.—The Dutch Colonial House, by Aymar 
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Embury, II., illus., $2. net—Furnishing the Home 
of Good Taste, by Lucy Abbott Throop, illus., $2. 
net.—A Short History of English Music, by Ernest 
Ford, illus., $1.75 net.—A Book of Distinctive Inte- 
riors, edited by William A. Vollmer, illus., $1. net. 
—Color Harmony in Dress, by George Ashdown 
Audsley, illus., 75 cts. net.—Making a Fireplace, by 
Henry H. Saylor, illus., 50 cts. net. (McBride, 
Nast & Co.) 

Engraved Gems, by Duffield Osborne, illus., $6. net. 
—American Graphic Art, by F. Weitenkampf. 
illus., $2.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Dancing, Ancient and Modern, by Ethel L. Urlin, 
illus. in photogravure, $1.50 net.—Silverwork and 
Jewelry, by H. Wilson, revised edition, illus., $2. 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the 
Cassite Period, by Albert T. Clay.—Greek Refine- 
ments, by William Henry Goodyear, $10. net. 
(Yale University Press.) 

Little Books on Art, new vols.: Benvenuto Cellini, by 
Robert H. Hobart Cust; Rodin, by Muriel Ciolkow- 
ska; each illus., $1. net.—The Artistic Point of 
View, by Royal H. Mileson, $1. net. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) 

The Masters of Past ‘Time, by Eugene Fromentine, 
$2.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Colonial Architecture, by Frank Cousins, Series I,, 
Fifty Salem Doorways, illus., $5. net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

A Short History of Art, by Julia B. De Forest, re- 
vised by Charles Henry Caffin, illus., $3. net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The A B C of Collecting Continental Pottery, by 
J. T. Blacker, illus., $2. net. (George W. Jacobs 
Co.) 

A Model Fire-Proof Farm House and Country Home, 
by A. L. A. Himmelwright, illus., $1. net. (Neale 
Publishing Co.) 


ScrzNcE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Microbes and Toxins in Nature, by Etienne Burnet, 
with introduction by Elie Metchnikoff, illus., $2. 
net.—Problems of Life and Reproduction, by Mar- 
eus Hartog, $2. net.—The Interpretation of Ra- 
dium, by Frederick Soddy, second edition, re- 
written, $1.75 net—A History of the Sciences, 
new vol.: The History of Geography, by John 
Scott Keltie, illus., 75 cts. net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The Depths of the Ocean, based on the scientific re- 
searches of the Norwegian steamer “Michael Sars” 
in the North Atlantic, by John Murray and Johan 
Hjort, illus—The Grammar of Science, by Karl 
Pearson, third edition—A Treatise on Hydrau- 
lics, by William Cawthorne Unwin, new edition, 
illus. (Macmillan Co.) 


Outlines of Evolutionary Biology, by Arthur Dendy, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Gas Engine Principles, by Roger 
B. Whitman, illus., $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Theories of Solutions, by Svante August Arrhenius, 
$2.25 net.—Stellar Motions, with special reference 
to motions determined by means of the specto- 
graph, by William Wallace Campbell.—Irritability, 
by x Verworn. (Yale University Press.) 

The Mineral Kingdom, by Reinhard Brauns, trans., 
with additions, by L. J. Spencer, illus. in color, 
$17.50 net.—Evolution in the Past, by Henry R. 
Knipe, illus., $3.50 net.—Carriages and Coaches, 
their history and their evolution, by Ralph Straus, 
illus., $4.50 net.—Mines and Their Story, by J. Ber- 

nard Mannix, illus., $3.75 net.—The Aeroplane in 








War, by Claude Grahame-White and Harry Har- 
per, illus., $3. net.—The Lifeboat and Its Story, 
by Noel T. Methley, illus., $2. net—Machine De- 
sign, hoists, cranes, derricks, by H. P. Hess, illus, 
$5. net—The Effects of Errors in Surveying, by 
Henry Briggs, illus, $1.75 net.—Romance of Sub- 
marine Engineering, by Thomas W. Corbin, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Conquests of Science Series, new vols.: 
The Steamship Conquest of the Ocean, by Fred- 
erick A. Talbot; Guardians of the Coast, the light- 
houses and other lights of the world, by F. A. 
Talbot; each illus., $1.50 net.—Mineral Wealth of 
China, by Chung Yu Wang, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Dairy Chemistry, by Henry Dr Richmond, new 
edition, illus. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Winding Machines and Winding Appliances, by Me- 
Culloch and Futers, $6. net.—Oxidations and Re- 
ductions in the Animal Body, by H. D. Dakin, 
$1.40 net.—Researches in Color Vision and the 
Trichromatic Theory, by W. DeW. Abney.—Ele- 
mentary Textile Design, by William Watson.— 
Introduction to the Study of Protozoa, by E. A. 
Minchin.—Petrol Engine Construction and Draw- 
ing, by W. E. Dommett, $1. net. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Reinforced Concrete, by Bernard E. Jones, $5. net.— 
Electricity in the Service of Man, by R. Mulli- 
neux Walmsley, 2 vols., each illus., $2.50 net.— 
Wireless Telegraphy, by Bernard E. Jones, illus., 
50 cts. net (Cassell & Co) 

The Living Plant, by William F. Ganong, illus., $3.50 
net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Science by the Sea, prepared by the Challenger So- 
ciety and edited by G. Herbert Fowler, $2. net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Electricity, its history and development, by Wil- 
ay A. Durgin, illus., $1. net. (A. C. McClurg & 

0.) 

Dyes and Dyeing, by Charles E. Pellew, illus. in color, 
$2. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Graphical Methods in Mathematics and Physics, by 
Carl Runge. (Columbia University Press.) ; 
The Wireless Man, by Francis Arnold Collins, illus., 

$1.20 net. (Century Co.) 


Nature anp Ovut-Door Lirr. 


Spiders and Others, by J. H. Fabre, trans. by Alex- 
ander Teixera de Mattos, $1.50 net.—The Flower 
Fields of Alpine Switzerland, by G. Flemwell, illus. 
in color by the author, $2.50 net. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

British Ferns and Their Varieties, by C. T. Druery, 
illus. in color, $3. net.—Sub-Alpine Plains, or 
Flowers of the Swiss Woods and Meadows, by H. 
Stuart Thompson, illus. in color, $3. net.—Side- 
Lights of Nature in Quill and Crayon, by Edward 
Ticknor Edwardes, illus., $1. net. (KE. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

Farther Afield in Birdland, by Oliver G. Pike, illus., 
$2. net.—Wild Animals and the Camera, by W. P. 
Dando, illus., $2 net.—Garden Flowers in Color, 
new vols: Irises; Annuals; Tulips; Chrysantlie- 
mums; each illus. in color, 65 cts. net. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

Old-Fashioned Gardening, by Grace Tabor, illus., $2. 
net.—Gardening Indoors and Under Glass, by F. F. 
Rockwell, illus., $1.20 net.—Making a Bulb Garden, 
by Grace Tabor, illus., 50 cts. net.—Making a Gar- 
den with Hotbed and Coldframe, by C. H. Miller, 
illus., 50 cts. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Trees in Winter, by Albert P. Blakeslee and Chester 
D. Jarvis, illus., $2. net. (Macmillan Co.) 
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The Flowers and Their Story, by H. M. Frend, illus. 
in color, $2. net.—Campfire Reminiscences, or Tales 
of Hunting and Fishing in Canada and the Great 
West, illus., $1.50 net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The — Gardener, by H. H. Thomas, illus., $3.50 
net.—Wild Flowers as They Grow, photographed 
by H. Essenhigh Corke, with descriptive text by 
Mrs. G. Clark Nuttall, fourth series, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net.—Spiderland, by R. A. Ellis, $1.25 net.— 
Indoor Gardening, by H H. Thomas, 60 cts. net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Camera Pictures in America, photographic illustra- 
tions of game animals in native environments, by 
A. Radcliffe Dugmore. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Game Fishes of the World, by Charles Frederic 
Holder, illus., $5. net (George H. Doran Co.) 

Royal Gardens, by Cyril Ward, illus. in color, etc., 
by the author, $5. net. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Book of Woodcraft, by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
illus., $1.25 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Color Key to North American Birds, by Frank M. 
Chapman, revised edition, illus. in color, $2.50 net. 
(W. Appleton & Co.) 

One Thousand American Fungi, by Charles Mc- 
Ilvaine and R. K. Macadam, new edition, revised 
by Charles Frederic Millspaugh, illus. in color, etc., 
$5 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


PutLosopny, Psycuo.oey, anp Eruics. 

Historical Studies in Philosophy, by Emile Boutroux, 
authorized translation by Fred Rothwell, B. A.— 
The Interpretation of Dreams, by Sigmund Freud, 
translated by A. A. Brill.—Principles of Physio- 
logical Psychology, by Wilhelm Wundt, translated 
from the fifth German edition by F. B. Tjtchener.— 
A Brief History of Modern Philosophy, by Harold 
Hoffding, trans. by C. F. Sanders.—The New Real- 
ism, by E. B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, 
R. B. Perry, W. B. Pitkin and E. G. Spaulding.— 
The World We Live In, by George Stuart Fuller- 
ton.—A First Book in Metaphysics, by Walter T. 
Marvin.—Outlines of the History of Psychology, by 
Max Dessoir, trans. by Donald Fisher.—A First 
Book in Psychology, by Mary Whiton Calkins, 
third edition, revised.—The Persistent Problems of 
Philosophy, by Mary Whiton Calkins, third edi- 
tion, revised. (Macmillan Co.) 

Introduction to Metaphysics, by Henri Bergson, 
trans. by T. E. Hulme, $1. net—The Gates of 
Knowledge, by Rudolf Steiner, authorized transla- 
tion from the German, $1. net.—An Unorthodox 
Conception of Being, by William Ellsworth Her- 
mance, $2.50 net.—A History of the Sciences, new 
vols.: The History of Ancient Philosophy, by A. 
W Benn; The History of Psychology, by J. M. 
Baldwin; The History of Modern Philosophy, by 
A. W. Benn; each illus., 75 cts. net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Main Currents of Modern Thought, by Rudolph 
Eucken, $4. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Ethies and the Family, by W. F. Lofthouse, $2.50 
net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Eucken and Bergson, their significance for Christian 
thought, by E. Hermann, $1. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

The Problems of Genetics, by William Bateson. 
(Yale University Press.) 


The Mystic Way, by Evelyn Underhill. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 
The Hysteria of Lady Macheth, by Isador H. Coriat, 


75 cts. net. (Moffat, Yar. & Co.) 
On Some of Life’s Ideals, by William James, 50 cts. 
net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Christianizing the Social Order, by Walter Rauschen- 
busch, $1.50 net.—Social Aspects of the Christian 
Doctrine, by Shailer Mathews, $1.50 net.—The 
Heart of the Christian Message, by George A. 
Barton, $1.25 net.—A History of the Literature of 
Ancient Israel from the Earliest Times to 135 
B. C., by Henry Thatcher Fowler, $2.50 net.—Jesus, 
by George Holley Gilbert, $1.25 net.—A Psycholog- 
ical Study of Religion, by James H. Leuba, $2. net. 
—Just Before the Dawn, by Robert C. Armstrong, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Judges, edited by E. L. Curtis, 75 
ets. net.—Can We Still Be Christians, by Rudolph 
Eucken, authorized translation by Mrs. W. R. 
Boyce Gibson. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Latin Works and the Correspondence of Hul- 
dreich Zwingli, together with selections from his 
German works, edited by Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, trans. by Henry Preble, Walter Lichten- 
stein, Lawrence A. McLouth and George W. 
Gilmore, in 5 or 6 vols., limited to 750 sets, 
each vol. $2. net.—Papers of the American So- 
ciety of Church History, second series, Vol. III, 
edited by William Walker Rockwell.—Religions of 
China, a key to the study of Taoism and Con- 
fucianism, by J. J. M. de Groot, $1.50 net.— 
Pharisaism, its aim and its method, by R. Travers 
Herford, $1.50 net.—Contest for the Spiritual Life, 
by Rudolf Eucken, $3.50 net.—The Religious Lib- 
erty, by Frank Ruffini, $3.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

All the Year Round, by Newell Dwight Hillis, $1.20 
net.—What Does Christianity Mean, by W. H. P. 
Faunce, $1.25 net.—The New Opportunities of the 
Ministry, by Frederick Lynch, with introduction 
by Hugh Black, 75 cts. net.—How to Live the 
Christ Life, by Russell H. Conwell, $1. net.—Re- 
ligion and the Growing Mind, by John Douglas 
Adam, $1. net.—Heroisms and Fidelities, by Rob- 
ert E. Speer, $1.25 net—Men Who “Made Good,” 
by John T. Faris, $1.25 net.—The Science of Spirit- 
ual Life, by Marshall P. Talling, $1.50 net.—The 
Christian Conception of God, by W. F. Adeney.— 
The Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scriptures, 
by J. Munro Gibson.—The Resurrection and the 
Life, by George Hanson.—Sam Jones’s Revival 
Sermons, compiled by his daughter, Annie Jones 
Pyron, $1. net.—The Method of the Master, a 
study of the clinics of Jesus, by George Clarke 
Peck, with introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, $1. 
net.—Spiritual Culture and Social Service, by 
Charles 8S. Macfarland, $1. net.—Living Messages 
of the Books of the Bible, Matthew to Revelations, 
by G. Campbell Morgan, $1. net.—Christian Faith 
and Doctrine Series, each $1. net.—Romans and 
Galatians, completing the Westminster New Testa- 
ment Series, each 75 cts. net.—Quiet Talks about 
Our Lord’s Return, by 8. D. Gordon, 75 cts. net.— 
The Real Imitation of Christ, by J. Sherman 
Waliace, 75 cts. net.—Elemental Forces in Home 
Missions, by Lemuel C. Barnes, 75 cts. net.— 
Fragrance of Christian Ideals, by James McLeod 
Malcolm, 50 cts. net.—Human Progress through 
Missions, by James L. Barton, 50 cts. net. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 

The Anatomy of Faith, by F. W. Capron, $3. net.— 
St. Paul in the Light of Social and Religious His- 
tory, by Adolf Deissman, $3.50 net.—One Hundred 
Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans, with introduc- 
tion by F. B. Meyer, $2. net.—The Pastor His 
Own Evangelist, with introduction by J. Wilbur 
Chapman, and a preliminary chapter on preparing 
for a revival by Charles L. Goodell, $2. net.—The 
Historie Jesus, by David Smith, $1.50 net.—Faith, 
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Freedom, and the Future, the problem of personal 
religion, by P. T. Forsyth, $1.50 net.—The Woman 
of Tact and Other Bible Types of Modern Women, 
by W. Mackintosh Mackay, $1.50 net.—Why Does 
Not God Intervene? by Frank Ballard, $1.50 net.— 
The Creed in Human Life, a devotional commentary 
for everyday use, by Maurice Claire, $1.50 net.— 
Prayer and the Human Problem, by W. Arthur 
Cornaby, $1.50 net.-—-The Poets of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Alexander Gordon, $1.50 net.—The Rule 
of Faith, by W. B. Patterson, $1.50 net.—Puritan- 
ism in England, by Hensley Henson, $1.50 net.— 
The Psychology of the New Testament, by M. 
Scott Fletcher, $1.50 net——The Papyri at Ele- 
phantine, being the records of a Jewish community 
in the Persian period, including also the earliest 
book of world-literature extant, by Edward: Meyer, 
$1.50 net.—The Preacher, his life and work, by J. 
H. Jowett, $1.25 net.—The Ordinary Man and the 
Extraordinary Thing, by Harold Begbie, $1.25 net. 
—-The Road of Life, a study of Pilgrim’s journey 
as far as Vanity Fair, by John Kelman, $1.25 net. 
—The Master of Repartee, and other preachments, 
long and short, by Cyrus Townsend Brady, $1.25 
net.—Abiding Help for the Changing Days, by G. 
H. Knight, $1.25 net.—Expository Preaching Plans 
and Methods, by F. B. Meyer, $1. net.—Efficiency 
in the Sunday School, by Henrik Frederick Cope, 
$1. net.—That Boy of Yours, a study of responsi- 
bility, by James 8. Kirtley, $1. net.—Efficient Re- 
ligion, by George Arthur Andrews, 75 cts. net.— 
Bearing and Sharing, by Gipsy Smith, illus., 25 
ets. net.—A Short Grammar of the Greek New Tes- 
tament, by A. T. Robertson, third edition, revised 
and enlarged, $1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 


Did Jesus Write His Own Gospel? by William Pitt 
MacVey, $1.50 net.—Modernism and the Vatican, 
by Adam J. Loeppert, $1.25 net.—The Resurrec- 
tion and Paul’s Argument, by Philip L. Frick, 
$1.25.—Crises in the Early Church, by John A. 
Faulkner, 75 cts. net.—The Mind of Christ, by 
A. D. Batchelor, 50 cts. net.—Personal Work, or 
Bringing Men to Christ, by C. N. Broadhurst.— 
The Quest of Truth, by 8. Arthur Cook.—The 
Reasonable Religion, by Charles Coke Woods, 50 
cts. net.—The Religion of a Person, by James 
Ellington McGee.—The Sign of the Morning, by 
Irving B. Holman.—Spiritual Values, by William 
W. Guth.—Thoughts that Breathe, by James W. 
Anderson.—The Way of a Man, by Charles Bayard 
Mitchell.—The Worshiping Congregation, by Lucius 
C. Clark. (Jennings & Graham.) 

Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, by James H. Breasted, $1.50 net.—The 
Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine, by Fred- 
erick Jones Bliss, $1.50 net.—Christian Thought 
since Kant, by Edward Caldwell Moore, 75 cta. 
net.—The Religious Forces of the United States, 
enumerated, classified, and described, by H. K. 
Carroll, new and revised edition, $2. net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Authority of Religious Experience, by C. L. 
Slattery.—Creation and Man, by F. J. Hall.— 
Civilization at the Crossroads, by J. W. Figgis.— 
History of the Roman Breviary, by Pierre Batif- 
fol. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Greek Religion, by Gilbert Murray.—Religious 
Cults Associated with the Amazons, by Florence 
Mary Bennett, $1.25 net. (Columbia University 
Press.) 

The Problem of Religion, by Emil Carl Wilm, $1.25 
net.—Sermons Preached in America, by i 
J. Campbell, $1.25 net.—A New England College 





President, baccalaureate sermons and occasional 
addresses, by Matthew Henry Buckham, $2. net.— 
What Can Jesus Christ Do with Me? by Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, 50 cts. net.—Shall a Man Live Again? 
by Wilfred T. Grenfell, 50 cts. net.—Our Life Be- 
yond, by J. D. Jones, 50 cts. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

The Meaning of God in Human Experience, a study 
of religion within reason and beyond, by William 
Ernest Hocking, $3. net. (Yale University Press.) 

The Book of Comfort, by J. R. Miller, $1. net.—The 
Minister as Shepherd, by Charles E. Jefferson, $1. 
net.—Light on Life’s Difficulties, by James Allen, 
75 cts. net.—Spiritual Surgery, by Oliver Huckel, 
75 cts. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Pr ss in Christian Culture, by Samuel Charles 
Black, 75 cts. net.—The World Work of the Pres- 

' byterian Church in the United States of America, 
by David McConaughy, with introduction by 
William Henry Roberts. (Presbyterian Board of 
Publication.) 

The New Light on the Old Truth, by Charles Allen 
Dinsmore, D. D., $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 

Democracy and the Chureh,, by Samuel George 
Smith, Ph. D., $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by Craw- 
ford Howell Toy. (Ginn & Co.) 

High Road to Christ, by Richard Roberts, $1. net. 
—Among the Heretics, by J. A. Packer, illus., $1, 
net.—Evangelicalism, has it a future? by R. C. 
Gillie, 60 cts. net——The Man of No Sorrows, by 
Coulson Kernahan, 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

A Layman’s Life of Jesus, by 8S. H. M. Byers, $1. 
net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


The Care of the Body, by R. 8S. Woodworth, $1.50 
net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Prospective Mother, a handbook for women dur- 
ing pregnancy, by J. Morris Slemons, M. D., $1.50 
net.—Health and the School, py Frances Willes- 
ton Burks and Jesse D. Burks, $1.50 net.—Exter- 
minating the Mosquito, by Alvah H. Doty, M. D., 
iltus. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

School-Feeding, its history and practice at home and 
abroad, by Louise Stevens Bryant, $1.25 net.—The 
Laws of Life and Health, by Alexander Bryce, 
new popular edition, illus., $1. net. (J. B. Lippin-. 
cott Co.) 

A History of Nursing, edited by Lavinia L. Dock, 
Vol. IIL., The Story of Modern Nursing, illus., $3. 
net.—A Stitch in Time, being simple and practical 
remedies to be used when a physician cannot be 
secured, or in cases too trivial for professional 
care, by a Roosevelt Hospital uate nurse and 
a grateful patient, $1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Teacher’s Health, by Lewis M. Terman. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

Sleep and the Sleepless, by Joseph Collins, $1. net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

A Pr e for Sex Education, by Ira 8S. Wiley, 
$1 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Mother and Baby, by Anne B. Newton, illus., $1. 
net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

A Rational System of Home Exercise, by Percival G. 
Masters, illus., $1. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Cassell’s Health Handbooks, new vols.: Health for 
the Young; Health and t Breathing; each 
illus., 50 cts., net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Death Deferred, by Hereward Carrington, 50 cts. 
(Penn Publishing Co.) 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


A Doctor’s Table Talk, by James G. Mumford, $1.25 
net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Carrier Problem in Infectious Disease, by Led- 
ingham and Petrie—Lead Poisoning and Lead Ab- 
sorption, by Legge and Goadby.—Protein Elements 
in Nutrition, by D. McCay.—Treatment of the 
Diseases of the Skin, by Sibley. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

Studies in Cancer and Allied Subjects, conducted 
under the George Crocker Special Research Fund, 
new vols,: General Report on the Present Status 
of Cancer Knowledge; Biology, Surgery, Clinical 
Pathology, and Biological Chemistry, illus.; Con- 
tributions to the Anatomy of the Salivary Glands 
of the Mammalia, illus. (Columbia University 
Press.) 

A Short Manual! of Diseases of the Nervous System, 
by Edwin Bramwell, illus—A Text-Book of Path- 
ology for Students of Medicine, by James G. 
Adami and John McCrae, illus.—Post-Mortem 
Technique and Practical Pathology, by James 
Miller, illus.—Diseases of the Liver, Gall, Bladder, 
and Bile Ducts, by Humphrey Davy Rolleston, 
illus—A Text-Book of Operative Obstetrics, by 
James H. Ferguson, illus.—Anesthetics and Their 
Administration, by Frederic W. Hewitt, fourth 
edition, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Prompt Aid to the Injured, by Alvah H. Doty, fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged, illus., $1.50 net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


EpvucaTion. 

The Social Meaning of Education, by Irving King, 
Ph. D., $1.50 net.—Principles of Educational Prac- 
tice, by Paul Klapper, $1.75 net. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Conservation of the Child, a manual of psychology 
presenting the clinical examination and treatment 
of backward children, by Arthur Holmes, $1.25 
net.—Training the Little Home-Maxer, by Mabel 
Louise Keech, illus., $1. net.—Text-Book of School 
Gardening, by Kary C. Davis, illus., 75 cts. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 

Educational Writings of John Locke, by J: W. 
Adamson.—Experimental Education, by R. R. 
Rusk.—Wives and the Renascence Education of 
Women, by F. Watson.—Mental and Physical Life 
of School Children, by T. Sandiford. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Why Go to College? by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Century Co.) 

Youth and the Race, a study of present-day school 
discipline and organization, by Edgar James 
Swift, $1.50 net. ial Principles of Education, 
by George Herbert Betts.—The Country School, 
by Homer H. Seerley. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Everyday Problems in Teaching, by M. V. O’Shea, 
$1.25 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Teaching, in school and college, by William Lyon 
Phelps.—Peter Ramus and the Educational Re- 
formation of the Sixteenth Century, by Frank 
Pierrepont Graves.—The Art of Education, by 
Ira Woods Howerth. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Dramatic Festival, by Anna A. T. Craig, with 
introduction Peter W. Dykema and foreword 
by Percival Chubb, $1.25 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 

ns.) 

A Montessori Mother, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
$1. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Montessori System, in theory and practice, b 
Theodate L. Smith, illus., 60 cts. net. (Harper * 
Brothers.) 





History of Modern Elementary Education by Sam- 
uel Chester Parker. (Ginn & Co.) 

Character Building in School, by Jane Brownlee, $1. 
net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Story-Telling in School and Home, by Emelyn New- 
comb Patridge and G. E. Partridge, illus., $1. net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Soul and Sex in Education, basic principles for 
parents and teachers, by J. ». Buck. (Stewart 
& Kidd Co.) 

A Valiant Woman, by M. F., $1. net. 
Crowell Co.) 


FARMING AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Farmer’s Practical Library, edited by Ernest In- 
gersoll, new vols.: The Farm Mechanic, by W. L. 
Chase, $1. net.—Electricity on the Farm, $1. net. 
—Farm Management, by C. W. Pugsley, $1. net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Crops and Methods for Soil Improvements, by Alva 
Agee, illus—The Beginner in Poultry, by C. S. 
Valentine, illus., $1.50 net.—Injurious Insects, how 
to recognize and control them, - | W. C. O’Kane, 
illus., $2. net.—Sheep Farming, by Ida J. Craig 
and F. R. Marshall—Farm Poultry, by George C. 
Watson, new edition, revised and rewritten, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Milk and Its Products, by Henry H. 
Wing, revised edition, illus., $1.50 net.—Forage 
Crops for the South, by S. M. Tracy, illus.—Prin- 
ciples of Fruit Growing, by L. H. Bailey, new edi- 
tion, $1.50 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Apple Growing, by M. C. Burritt, 70 cts. net.—In- 
tensive Farming, by L. C. Corbett, 70 cts. net.— 
Laying out a Farm for Profit, by L. G. Dodge, 
70 cts. net.—Farm Drainage and Irrigation, by 
W. J. McGee, 70 cts. net.—Cattle Diseases, by B. 
~ Woodward, 70 cts. net. (Outing Publishing 

-) 

Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, by Frank Townend Barton, 
illus., $3. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

~— Farming, by D. S. Burch, 50 cts. 
lishing Co.) 


(Thomas Y. 


(Penn Pub- 


REFERENCE Books. 


The Best Books, a reader’s guide to the choice of 
the best available books in every department of 
science, art, and literature, by William Swan 
Sonnenschein, part III., classes F-K, new edition, 

r set, in 3 parts, $10.50 net—A Manual of 
eference and Information for Stenographers, Sec- 
retaries, and Reporters, by Eleanora Banks, $1.50 
net.—Synonyms, Antonyms, and Associated 
Words, compiled by Louis A. Fleming, $1.50 net.— 
The Cyclopedia of Social Usage, by Helen L. 
Roberts, $2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca, com- 
iled by Kenneth McKenzie, $10. net.—Index Ver- 
rum Catullianus, by Monroe Nichols Wetmore, 
$2. net.—Yale University Library Catalogue of 
Early Printed Books, $1.50 net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, 2 vols., illus., $12. net.— 
The Writer’s Desk Book, by William Dana Orcutt, 
60 cts. net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

A Zola Dictionary, the characters of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels of Emile Zola, by J. G. Patterson, 
$2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Who’s Who in the Theatre, 1912, edited by John 
Parker, $2.50 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Music Lovers’ Cyclopedia, by Rupert Hughes, 
new edition, revised and enlarged, $1.50 net.— 
Garden and Farm Almanac for 1912, 25 cts. net. 
The Business Almanac for 1913, paper 25 cts. net, 
cloth 50 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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An American Glossary, being an attempt to illus- 
trate certain Americanisms upon historical prin- 
ciples, by Richard H. Thornton, 2 vols., $7.50 net, 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Prayer Book Dictionary, edited by George Harford 
and others, $8.50 net.—Who’s Who in the Avia- 
tion World, 1912, $1. net. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 

Who’s Who in Dickens, by A. H. Fyfe, $1. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Children’s Reading, by Frances Jenkins Olcott, 
$1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


New Epirions oF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects, by Giorgio Vasari, newly trans- 
lated by Gaston DuC de Vere, with 500 plates in 
color and monochrome collotype, in 10 vols., each 
$7. net.—Pausanias’s Description of Greece, trans. 
with a commentary by J. G. Frazer, in 6 vols. 
Novels of Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevski, trans. 
by Constance Garnett, comprising: Crime and 
Punishment; the Possessed; The Idiot; The 
House of the Dead; each $1.50 net.—The Tudor 
Shakespeare, edited by William Allan Neilson and 
Ashley H. Thorndike, in 40 vols., illus., cloth 25 
ets. net and 35 cts. net, leather 55 cts. net.— 
The Golden Treasury, compiled by F. T. Palgrave, 
first and second series in one volume on India 
paper, cloth $1.50 net, leather $2. net—The Loed 
Classical Library, edited by T. E. Page and W. H. 
D. Rouse, and an Advisory Board, first vols.: 
Euripides, Vols. I. and II.; Confessions of St. 
Augustine, Vol. I.; Philostratus, Vol I. ( Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The Writings of Bret Harte, Overland edition, 19 
vols., illus. in photogravure, each $1.50 net.—The 
Writings of George Eliot, Riversiae edition, 22 
vols., illus. in photogravure, each $1.25 net.— 
The Historical Works of John Fiske, popular edi- 
tion, 11 vols., with maps, $10. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Romances of Theophile Gautier, trans. and 
edited by F. C. de Sumichrast, pocket edition, 10 
vols., illus., $15. net—The New Grant White 
Shakespeare, 12 vols., each illus. in photogravure, 
etc., $1.50 net, per complete set $18. net.—The 
Beacon Classics, each $1.25 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

Works of Leo N. Tolstoy, trans. by Leo Wiener, 
complete library edition, 14 vols., illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., $14.—The Reader’s Handy Shake- 
speare, edited by Wm. J. Rolfe, 20 vols., per set 
$20. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

First Folio Shakespeare, edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke, new vols., completing the 
set: Henry VI., part 1; Henry VI., part 2; Henry 
VI., part 3; Henry VIII; Venus and Adonis; 
Lucrece; Sonnets and Minor Poems; each 75 cts., 
per set $30.—Browning’s Works, edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A, Clarke, with introduc- 
tion by W. L. Phelps, new thin-paper edition, 12 
vols, with photogravure frontispieces, $12. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Poetical Works of George Meredith, with notes by 
G. M. Trevelyan, with portrait, $2, net.—Plu- 
tarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades, newly translated, 
with introduction and notes, by Bernadotte Perrin, 
with frontispiece, $2. net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

The Poetical Works of John Donne, edited by H. 
J. C. Grierson.—Early English T ies, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by J. W. Cunliffe.— 
Oxford Standard Classics, new vols.: Spenser’s 





Poems; Coleridge’s Poems; Lowell’s Poems; 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book; Collected 
Works of Robert Bridges; Kingsley’s Hereward 
the Wake; Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon; The 
Pageant of English Prose, edited, with notes, by 
R. M. Leonard.—World’s Classics, new vols.: Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone; Irving’s Sketch Book; Long: 
fellow’s Poems, (Oxford University Press.) 

Toleration, and other essays, by Voltaire, trans., 
with introduction, by Joseph McCabe, $1.50 net. 
—Common Sense on the Origin and Design of Gov- 
ernment in General, together with The American 
Crisis, 1776-1783, by Thomas Paine, $1. net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Belton Estate, by Anthony Trollope, 2 vols., 

» with frontispieces, $2.50 net.—Selected Works of 
Wilkie Collins, comprising the following: The 
Woman in White, 2 vols., $2. net; The Moonstone, 
2 vols., $2. net; The Dead Secret, $1. net; After 
Dark, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Golden Ass of Apuleius, trans. by William Ad- 
lington, with introduction by Thomas Seccombe, 
$4. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Rabelais’ Works, done out of the French, by Peter 
Motteux, 2 vols., illus. by W. Heath Robinson, $10. 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Letters from an American Farmer, by J. Hector St. 
John Crevecoeur, with introduction by Julia P. 
Mitchell, revised edition, $1.50 net. (Duffield & 
Co.) 

Ho.imay Girt-Books. 


Boston New and Old, by T. Russell Sullivan, special 
limited edition, illus. in color, ete., by Lester G. 
Hornby, $10. net.—Shadows of the Flowers, poems, 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, illus. by Carl J. Nordell 
and Talbot Aldrich, $2. net—Our House, life in a 
London Studio, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, holi- 
day edition, illus. by Joseph Pennell, $2.50 net. 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, holiday edition, illus. in color by Katherine 
R. Wireman, $1. net.—Pike County Ballads, by 
John Hay, holiday edition, illus, in color by N. C, 
Wyeth, $1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
put into modern English by John 8S. P. Tatlock 
and Perey MacKaye, with 32 full-page illustra- 
tions in color by Warwick Goble, $5. net.—ine 
Call of the Wild, by Jack London, holiday edition, 
illus. in color, ete., by Paul Bransom, $1.50 net. 
—Mother, by Kathleen Norris, Christmas edition, 
illus. by F. C. Yohn, $1.25 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Charcoals of Old and New New York, written and 
illustrated by F. Hopkinson Smith, $5. net, lim- 
ited edition de luxe $25. net.—Aesop’s Fables, 
illus. in color by Arthur Rackham, $1.50 net.— 
Kim, by Rudyard Kipling, holiday edition, illus. 
in color from bas-reliefs by John Lockwood Kip- 
ling, $3.50 net.—Just-So Stories, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, illus. in color by J. M. Gleason, $2.50 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Bells, and other poems, by Edgar Allan Poe, 
illus. in color, ete., by Edmund Dulac, $5. net.— 
The Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens, illus. 
in color by Frank Reynolds, $5. net.—She Stoops 
to Conquer, by Oliver Goldsmith, illus. in color, 
ete., by Hugh Thomson, $5. net.—An Artist in 
Egypt, by Walter Tyndale, illus. in color by the 
author, $5. map Rg ag orl Romeo and Juliet, 
illustrated in color by William Hatherell, with in- 
troduction by A. T. Quiller-Couch, $4.50 net.— 
The Adventures of Kitty Cobb, drawings and text 
by James Montgomery Flagg, $2. net.—The Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave, illus. in color by various artists, new 
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and cheaper edition, $1.50 net.—Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, illus. in color by Edmund Dulac, new 
and cheaper edition, $1.50 net.—The Garden Of 
Love, flowers from the poets, compiled by May 
Byron, illus. in color, ete., by C. E. Brock, $1.25 
net.—Days with the Great Series, new vols.: Days 
with Longfellow, Keats, and Burns; Days with 
Chopin, Wagner, and Gounod; each illus. in color, 
$1.50 net.—Daily Song, an anthology, $1.50 net. 

-The Arnold Bennett Calendar for 1913, com- 
piled by Frank Bennett, $1. net.—Cobb’s Anatomy, 
a guide to humor, by Irvin 8. Cobb, illus. by 
Peter Newell, 70 cts. net.—Days with the Poets 
Series, new vols.: Coleridge, by May Byron, illus. 
by H. Walleousins; Whitman, by Maurice Clare, 
illus. by Noel Pocock; Whittier, by May Byron, 
illus. by W. Hatherell; each 50 cts. net.—Days 
with the Great Writers Series, new vol.: Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, illus. by A. C. Michael, 50 cts. net.— 
Days with the Great Musicians Series, new vols.: 
Schubert, by May Byron, illus. by W. J. Neathy; 


Schumann, by May Byron, illus. by A. C. Michael; | 


each 50 cts. net.—Master Painter Series, new vol.: 
Turner, with notes by John Ruskin, 50 cts. net.— 
Light in the East Series, new vols.: Thoughts 
from Indian Writers; Thoughts from Persian 
Writers; each 40 cts. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

News of Spring, and other nature studies, by Maur- 
ice Maeterlinck, trans. by Alexander Teixera de 
Mattos, illus. in color by Edward J. Detmold, $4. 
net.—The Life of the Bee, by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, trans. by Alfred Sutro, illus. in color by 
Edward J. Detmold, $4. net._Japanese Gardens, 
by Mrs. Basil Taylor, illus. in color by Walter 
Tyndale, $6. net.—Dancing and Dancers of To-day, 
by Caroline and Charles H. Chaffin, illus., $4. net.— 
The Arabian Nights, illus. in color, etc., by Rene 
Bull, $3.50 net.—-Maidens Fair, illus. in color by 
Harrison Fisher, $3.50 net.—Dawson, °11, Fortune 
Hunter, by John T. McCutcheon, illus. by the 
author, $1. net. Christmas Caras of Today, new 
title: The Shadowy Waters, by W. B. Yeats, 25 
ets. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Broad Highway, by Jeffery Farnol, holiday edi- 
tion, illus. in color from drawings by C. E. Brock, 
$3. net.—Romantic Days in the Early Republic, 
by Mary Caroline Crawford, illus., $2.50 net.—A 
Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets, by Eliza Calvert 
Hall, illus., in color, $4. net.—Historic Summer 
Haunts, by F. Lauriston Bullard, illus. by Louis 
H. Ruyl, $2.50 net.—Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings, by Mary H. Northend, illus., $5. net. 

-The Burlington Library, new vols.: Poems of 
John Keats, illus. in color by Averill Burleigh; 
The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley, illus. in 
color by Ethel Everett; each $1.25 net.—The Flor- 
ence of Landor, by Lilian Whiting, popular edi- 
tion, illus., $1.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Traditions of Edinburgh, by Robert Chambers, illus. 
by James Riddell, $6. net.—Eéthen, or Traces of 
Travel brought Home from the East, by A. W. 
Kinglake, with introduction, » Samuel L. Ben- 
susan, illus. in color by Frank Brangwyn, $3. net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles Read, 
holiday edition, illus., $3.75 net.—Cranford, by 
Mrs. Gaskell, illus, by H. M. Brock, $1.50 net.— 
Harbor of Love, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus. 
in color by Geo W. Plank, $1.50 net.—The 
Four Gardens, ~y SH Emily H. Buchanan, 
illus., $1.50 net.—A Book of rs, by Dacre 
Adams, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Dixie Book 
of Days, by Matthews Page Andrews, with frontis- 
piece, $1. net.—Lorna Doone, a romance of Ex- 
moor, by R. D. Blackmore, illus. in photogravure, 
75 cts, net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 








Homer’s Odyssey, trans. in the metre of the origina! 
by H. B. Cotterill, illus. by Patten Wilson, $5.50 
net.—The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, trans. by 
Edward FitzGerald, illus. by Mabel Eardley Wil- 
mot and W. G. Johnson, $3. net.—The Sermon on 
the Mount, illuminated by Alberto Sangorski, $1.75 
net.—The World’s Romances, edited by Richard 
Wilson, first vols.: Siegfried and Kriemhild, 
illus. in color by Frank C. Pape; Tristan and 
[seult, illus. in color by Gilbert James; each $1. 
net. (Dana Estes & .) 

Childhood, by Burges Johnson, illus. by Cecilia Bull 
Hunter and Caroline Ogden, $3. net.—Myths and 
Legends of Japan, by F. Hadland Davis, illus. in 
color by Evelyn Paul, $3.50 net.—The Alps as 
Seen by the Poets, edited by J. Walker McSpad- 
den, $1.50 net.—Yule-Tide Cheer, edited by Ed- 
ward A. Bryant, $1. net.—Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
trans. by Oliver Huckel, illus., 75 cts. net.—The 
Man with the Pitcher, by John F. Genung, illus. 
in color, 50 ets. net.—The First Church’s Christ- 
mas Barrel, by Caroline Abbot Stanley, illus. by 
Gayle Porter Hoskins, 50 cts. net.—The Joy of 
the Lord, by J. R. Miller, illus. in color, 50 cts. 
net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The Lighter Side of Irish Life, by George A. Bir- 
mingham, illus. in color by Henry W. Kerr, $1.75 
net.—American Types, by Clarence F. Underwood, 
illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net.—The Lovers’ Baed- 
eker, a “Guide to Aready,” by Carolyn Wells, 
illus. by FE. H. Blashfield, $1. net.—My Robin, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, with colored frontis- 
piece and decorations by Alfred Brennan, 60 cts. 
net.—The Spirit of Christmas, and other prose 
poems, by Arthur H. Gleason, with frontispiece in 
color by Spencer B. Nichols, 60 cts. net. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 

Blue Bird Weather, by Robert W. Chambers, illus. 
by Charles Dana Gibson, $1. net.—The Going of 
the White Swan, by Sir Gilbert Parker, with 
frontispiece by Albert Lynch, 75 cts, net.—Mrs. 
Budlong’s Christmas Presents, by Rupert Hughes, 
50 cts. net.—Where the Heart Is, by Will Irwin, 
50 cts. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Following of the Star, by Florence L. Barclay, 
holiday edition, illus. in color by F. H. Townsend, 
$2.50 net.—The Ariel Booklets, new vols.: The 
Odes of Anacreon, translated by Thomas Moore; 
Health and Long Life, by Lewis Cornano, each 
with photogravure frontispiece, 75 cts. net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, complete and unabridged, 
illus. in photogravure, ete., by Adrian J. Iorio, 
$1.50 net.—Remarque Edition of Literary Mas- 
terpieces, new vols.: A Little Book of German 
Wisdom, collected by Claude Field; The Reces- 
sional, and other verses, by Rudyard Kipling; The 
Vampire, and other verses, by Rudyard Kipling; 
each illus., 40 cts——-The Rosemary Books, com- 
piled by Sidney J. Shaylor, new vols.: In Friend- 
ship’s Name; The Joys of Life; each $1.25 net.— 
Caldwell’s New Birthday Books, new vols.: A 
Friendship Birthday Book; Charles Dickens Birth- 
day Book; Wit and Humor Birthday Book; each 
50 ets. (H. M. Caldwell Co.) 

A Young Man’s Fancy, drawings in color by ©. 
Coles Phillips, $3. net.—The Princess, by Alfred 
Tennyson, illus. in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy, $3. net.—Rosebuds, drawings in color by 
Henry Hutt, $2. net—All the Year Round, by 
James Whitcomb Riley, illus. in color by Gustave 
Baumann, $2, net.—The Song of the Cardinal, by 
Gene Stratton-Porter, holiday edition, decorations 
in color by Earl Stetson Crawford, $1.25 net. 
(Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 
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The Life of Mansie Wauch, tailor in Dalkeith, 
edited by D. N. Moir, illus. in color by Charles 
Martin Hardie, $1.75 net.—The Mother Book, by 
Margaret E. Sangster, decorated by Lawrence 
Kennedy, $2. net.—“Dame Courtsey’s” Book of 
Party Pastimes for the Up-to-Date Hostess, by 
Ellye Howell Glover, $1. net.—The Illumined Life, 
by Helen van Anderson-Gordon, decorated, $1.25 
net.—Casey at the Bat, by Phineas Thayer, illus. 
by Dan Sayre Groesbeck, 50 cts. net.—My Little 





| 


Book of Life, by Muriel Strode, 50 cts. net.— | 


Patience, Perseverance, and Endurance; Possibil- 
ity, Purpose, and Endeavor; compiled by Grace 
Browne Strand, each decorated, 50 cts. net. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Charm of Venice, an anthology, compiled by 
Alfred H. Hyatt, illus. in color by Harold Sund, 


$2. net—The Charm of London, an wy 4 
y 


compiled by Alfred H. Hyatt, illus. in color 


Yoshio Markino, $2. net.—A Book of Happiness, | 
compiled by Jennie Day Haines, illus. in color, | 


$1.50 net.—The Envelope Books, new vols.: Pet 
Marjorie, by John Brown; A Book of Christmas 
Carols; each illus. in color, 25 cts. net.—The 
Cadogan Booklets, illus. in color by Charles Rob- 
inson, new vols.: The Raven, and other poems, 
by Edgar Allan Poe; A Christmas Tree, by Charles 
Dickens; Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
by Thomas Gray; each 10 cts. net. (George W. 
Jacobs Co.) 

Stories for Pictures, poems in color, by Dugald 
Stewart Walker, $2.50 net.—Old Songs 


and Dances — 


for Little Children, decorated in color by Boutet | 


de Monvel, with 
music by Widor, $2.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 


pianoforte arrangement of the | 


Edinburgh, picturesque notes, by Robert Louis Stev- | 


enson, illus. in color by James Heron, $3.50 net. 
—American Girls in Miniature, drawi in color, 
etc., by Harrison Fisher, 75 cts. net—The Mytho- 
logical Zoo, written and illustrated by Oliver Her- 
ford, 75 cts. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Russian Wonder Tales, with foreword by Post 
Wheeler, and full-page pictures in color by the 
famous Russian artist Bilibin, $2.50 net. (Century 
Co.) 

On the Way to Bethlehem, by William Allen Knight, 
illus. ‘in color, $1.25 net.—At the Crossing with 
Denis McShane, by William Allen Knight, 60 cts. 
net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Work, by Hugh Black, popular pocket edition, $1. 
net.—Comfort, by Hugh Black, popular pocket 
edition, $1. net.—Broken Bread for Daily Use, by 
Evan Hopkins, 50 cts. net.—Three Dreams, by 
Hugh Black, illus., 50 cts. net.—The Quest, by 
Lettice Bell, 25 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


The Book of Winter Sports, edited by J. C. Dier, 
illus. in color, $2. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Complete Wildfowler, by Stanley Duncan and 
Guy Thorne, illus. in color, $3.75 net.—The Com- 
plete Yachtsman, by F. Heckstall Smith, illus., 
$3.75 net.—Fishing with Floating Flies, by Samuel 
G. Camp, illus., 70 cts. net.—Outdoor Photography, 
by Julian A. Dimock, illus., 70 cts. net.—Boat and 
Canoe Building, by H. W. Slocum, illus., 70 cts. 
net.—Fencing, by Edward Breck, illus., 70 cts. net. 

ing and Portaging, by Dillon Wallace, 


illus., 70 cts. net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 


The New Book of Golf, by Horace Hutchinson. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Prophetical, Educational, and Playing Cards, by Mrs. 
John King Van Rensselaer, illus., $3. net. (George 
W. Jacobs Co.) 





Floor Games, by H. G. Wells, illus., $1. net.—Track 
Athletics, a series of booklets, by Arthur Swazey 
Jones, each illus., 35 cts. net. (Small, Maynard 
& Co.) 

Riding and Driving for Women, by Belle Beach, 
illus., $4, net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Outdoor Sports, illus., $1.25 net.—Practical Conjuring 
Up-to-Date, by Bernard E. Jones, 50 cts. net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Party Book, by Winnifred Fales and Mary H. 
Northend, illus., $2. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


| Royal Auction Bridge, by R. F. Foster, $1. net. 


(Frederick A, Stokes Co.) 

Home Entertaining, what to do and how to do it, 
edited by William E. Chenery, 75 cts. net. (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Short History of English Law, from the earliest 
times to the end of the year 1911, by Edward 
Jenks, $3. net.—A History of Roman Law, by 
Andrew Stephenson, $3. net.—The Continental 
Legal History Series, first: vols.: A General Sur- 
vey of Events, Sources, Persons, and Movements 
in Continental Legal History, trans. from works 
by eminent European authors by John H. Wig- 
more, Rapelje Howell, Francis 8. Philbrick, and 
John Walgren, with introductions by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Edward Jenks, $6. net; Great 
Jurists of the World, from Papinian to Von Iher- 
ing, by various authors, with portraits, $5. net;— 
The History of French Private Law, by J. Briss- 
aud, trans. by Rapelje Howell, $5. net—A New 
Book of Cookery, by Fannie Merrit Farmer, illus. 
in color, etc., $1.60 net.—A Manual of Shoemaking, 
by William H. Dooley, illus., $1.50 net. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

The Curtiss Aviation Book, by Glen H. Curtiss, illus., 
$1.35 net.—Lip Reading, Principles and Practice, 
by Edward B. Nitchie, illus., $1.50 net—My Book 
of Little Dogs, by F. Townend Barton, illus, in 
color, $1.25 net.—Stenography in Two Weeks, by 
Dwight McEwen, 75 cts. net.—Thumbograph 
Series, new vols.; Characters of My Friends; For- 
feits of My Friends; each 50 cts. net. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

The Indians of the Terraced Houses, an account of 
the Pueblos, by Charles Francis Saunders, illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Chafing Dish, and the preparation 
of sandwiches, by Alice L, James, $1.25 net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Books That I Love, with introduction by William 
Henry Hudson, $1.25 net.—The Culture of Per- 
sonality, by J. Hermann Randall, $1.50 net.—Non- 
sensical U. 8. A., by Stuart B. Stone, illus., 75 cts. 
—German Toasts, sentiments and convivialities, 
compiled by Charles Henry Octavius, 50 cts.— 
Rhymed Receipts, by Imogen Clark, 75 cts. (H. 
M. Caldwell Co.) 

Courts, Criminals, and the Camorra, by Arthur 
Train, $1.75 net.—The New Hostess of Today, by 
Linda Hull Larned, revised and enlar; edition, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Rural Villages and er iy P. H. Ditchfield, 
illus. in color, $6. net.— tical Lib Admin- 
istration, 75 cts, net.—Recipes from t and 
West, compileld by Euterpe Craies, $1. net. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

Major Boyd Alexander’s Last Journal.—Diving 
Ducks, by J. G. Millais. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Boys, Girls, and Manners, by Florence Howe Hall, 
$1.35 net.—Fairs and Fetes, by Caroline French 
Benton, illus., $1.35 net.—Living on a Little, by 
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Gueiien French Benton, $1.25 net.—Little Talks 
with Mothers of Little People, by Virginia Ter- 
hune Van de Water, $1.25 net.—Like Mother Used 
to Make, by Christine Terhune Herrick, $1.25 
net.-Sunday Night Suppers, $1. net. (Dana 
Estes & Co.) 

Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, by Edgar 
Thurston, illus., $3.50 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Upholstered Cage, the case of the Unmarried 
Daughter, by Miss J. Knowles, $1.50 net.—How to 
Train the Speaking Voice, by A. Tait, $1. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

Motor Cars and Their Story, by F. A. Talbot, $6. 
net.—Personal Power, by Keith Thomas, $1.75 net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Knocking the Neighbors, new fables in slang, by 
George Ade, illus., $1. riet.—Chasing the Blues, a 
collection of cartoons, by R. L. Goldberg, 50 cts. 
net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Yale Readings in Insurance, edited by Lester W. 
Zartman, and revised with additions by William 
H. Price: Life Insurance; Fire Insurance; each 
$2.25 net. (Yale University Press.) 

Soyer’s Standard Cookery, by Nicolas Soyer, illus. 
in color, ete., $1.50 net.—-Candy-Making Revolu- 
tionized, by Mary Elizabeth Hall, illus. in color, 
ete., 75 cts. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

How to Get Your Pay Raised, by Nathaniel C. Fow- 
ler, Jr., $1. net.—Building the Young Man, by 
Kenneth H. Wayne, 50 cts. net. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 

The Fox Terrier, and The Bull Terrier, by Williams 
Haynes, each 70 cts. net.—The Gasoline Motor, by 
H. W. Slauson, 70 cts. net.—Gunsmithing for the 
Amateur, by Edward C. Crossman, illus., 70 cts. 
net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

Newspaper Reporting annd Correspondence, by 
Grant Milnor Hyde, B. A., illus., $1.50 net. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Stuttering and Lisping, by E. W. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Cases on Constitutional Law, by E. 
(Harvard University Press.) 

The Boy, how to help him succeed, by Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., $1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

New Lives for Old, by William Carleton, $1.25 net. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 

One of the Multitude, by George Acorn, with in- 
troduction by Arthur C. Benson, $1.25 net.—Fire 
Prevention, by Edward F. Croker and R. M. Cleve- 
land, illus., $2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Famous Trials, by Hugh Childers, $3. net. 
Lane Co.) 

The Perfect Gentleman, by Harry Graham, $1.25 net. 
—Sunday Suppers, by Alice Laidlaw Williams, $1. 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Photography of Today, by H. Chapman Jones, illus., 
$1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Modern Business Methods, by Teller and Brown, 75 
ets. net—When Were You Born? by “Cheiro,” 
illus., 75 cts. net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

That Reminds Me Again, a collection of the best 
stories men and women have ever laughed over, 
illus. in color, 75 cts. net. (George W. Jacobs 
Co.) 

The Man Inside, by J. O. Davidson, 35 cts. net. 
(Jennings & Graham.) 





Scripture, illus. 
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